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HE importance of the great struggle that is 
going on in Poland becomes more and more 
obvious as it develops. The latest news 
available as we write is entirely satisfactory, far more 
satisfactory than anything that has taken place in 
the western field since the battle of the Marne. Incident- 
ally this struggle has afforded the first notable example 
in the present war of rapid strategic manceuvring on a 
large scale. After his retreat from Warsaw the German 
Commander-in-Chief was able by the use of the strategic 
railways just inside his own frontier to transfer a large 
body of troops very rapidly to the north and to confront 
the Russians between the Warta and the Vistula with 
a great numerical superiority. His object was evidently 
to crush the Russians in this quarter before they—with 
their greatly inferior facilities for moving troops— 
could bring up reinforcements, and so to threaten the 
flank of the main Russian advance towards Cracow and 
Silesia. Last week we were told from Petrograd that 
the fighting was of the most desperate character, and 
we heard from Berlin of a “ great German victory ” in 
the neighbourhood of Kutno. 


“ce 


For the moment it 
looked as if General Hindenburg’s plan might succeed. 
If it had, the Germans would have made good their 
boast that their precipitate retirement at the end of 
October was no more than “ a strategic retreat.’ 


* * * 


But we know now that the plan has not succeeded. 
The Russian army on this wing was able at the cost of 
some heavy losses to delay the German advance long 
enough for reinforcements to arrive, and when they 
did arrive to secure a striking victory. The reports we 
have of the fruits of that victory, including the capture 


of two entire German Army Corps, are not yet official, 
and may be exaggerated. But even if no Germans at 
all have been captured and General Hindenburg’s army 
is still substantially intact, the result is clearly decisive. 
It is no part of the Russian plan to advance in this 
region; all that is needed is that a German advance 
should be prevented, and that object is now secure. 
The real struggle on which the outcome of the whole 
campaign depends is taking place 150 miles or so away 
to the south, where the main Russian armies are steadily 
marching upon one of the richest, most vital and most 
vulnerable districts in the German Empire. General 
Hindenburg’s manceuvre seems to have been in the 
nature of a last desperate attempt to save Silesia. And 
it has definitely failed. 


* * * 


The news from the other theatres of the war is not 
very striking this week. The deadlock in Belgium 
remains, and, notwithstanding rumours to the effect that 
the Germans have been bringing up reinforcements for 
another great effort in this quarter, is likely to remain. 
It is within the power of the German military authorities 
to choose whether their eastern or their western frontier 
is to be the scene of the first decisive operations against 
them, and apparently they have decided in favour of the 
former. If that is the case, the Allies will have to be 
content to hold their own in Belgium until a Russian 
invasion of Silesia, threatening Saxony and Berlin, 
positively compels the enemy to withdraw a portion of 
their troops from the west. Then, and probably not 
before, the Anglo-French advance to the Rhine may 
begin. Elsewhere there are two disasters to record this 
week. The first is the repulse of the British forces in 
East Africa with very heavy losses. This reverse can be 
wiped out as soon as we bring up adequate reinforce- 
ments, which, having, fortunately the command of the sea, 
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we can do in our own time. The second disaster is the 
loss of the Bulwark, which once more gives Germany 
a slight advantage on balance in the naval war of 
attrition. But as long as the losses on either side 
remain approximately equal—as they are up to date— 
the exchange of pieces is all to our advantage. Moreover, 
as a moral set off to this loss, we have the fact that two 
battleships have successfully bombarded and destroyed 
the naval base which Germany was apparently attempt- 
ing to create at Zeebrugge—in face of the supposedly 
ubiquitous German submarine, a very notable feat. 


* * * 


The agitation in favour of suppressing the extreme 
Nationalist Press of Dublin has been strengthened by 
the appearance of articles on the subject in the Times 
and the Morning Post this week. It is apparent that the 
Government may take the matter up, although active 
measures of the sort proposed will be inconsistent with 
the general character of Mr. Birrell’s Irish administra- 
tion. That administration is faced with certain diffi- 
culties likely to escape the notice of English people as 
they read the rather “ stiff’? quotations from Irish 
Freedom, the Irish Volunteer, the Irish Worker, and 
Sinn Fein given in the columns of the Times. These 
papers all existed before the war, and their policy has 
not changed a whit; Irish Freedom, the Worker, and 
Sinn Fein have been preaching separation for years, 
though they differed as to the methods by which an 
Irish Republic should be obtained. No one in Ireland 
seriously believes that they are financed by German 
gold—-at all events, directly. It is argued, however, 
by those who advocate suppression that previous to the 
war the existence of these newspapers bothered no one 
except Mr. John Redmond or Mr. William Murphy ; 
whereas now the extremist propaganda has become a 
menace to the State, with real opportunities for mischief. 
None of the papers mentioned has a large circulation 
outside Dublin ; but the anti-recruiting leaflets found in 
the Irish countrysides were no doubt distributed by the 
organisations they represent. 

* * * 


The attitude of the Government towards this Press 
looks no doubt like an indecent weakness. But mere 
attacks on newspapers seem to us to be worse than 
useless. So far as recruiting in Ireland is concerned, the 
damage has already been done, and there are in every 
Irish county small societies which carry on the Sinn 
Fein propaganda by word of mouth. The suppression 
of the newspapers would give the anti-English movement 
a fine advertisement. One paper—not one of those 
named above—was actually started, we understand, in 
order that it might be suppressed, and has steadily kept 
that object in view. We should have Sir Roger Case- 
ment’s volunteers (they number, we are told, 30,000 
men) parading the streets and Mr. John Redmond 
winning the name of Informer. But the Irish Unionist 


Press—we judge from last Tuesday’s debate—would like 
the Government to proceed against sedition generally 
—that is to say, to arrest Mr. Larkin (he is in America) 
and his fellow-editors. 
a good dea] more serious proposition. 


Here we have quite another and 
The pluck of the 


Sinn Feiners has never been tested ; possibly one might 
at a stroke put terror into their hearts. Still, there 
would be a likely chance of bloodshed. 


* * * 


The Censor has this week equalled, if not beaten, his 
own brilliant record. The most famous of his previous 
exploits was the censoring of the Admiralty report of the 
Heligoland engagement (when American correspondents 
wished to wire it to New York) on the ground that it 
mentioned “the movements of warships.” On Wed- 
nesday he censored a long official report issued by the 
French military authorities on the campaign in Belgium, 
on the ground that it mentioned the movements of 
British troops. The report had already been published 
in the Bulletin d Armée, and circulated broadcast through- 
out the Allied armies. The information it contained 
was not only weeks old, but was, of course, freely 
available to the Germans before ever it was sent over 
here. Yet the Censor’s conception of his duties is such 
that he deleted every reference to the British forces, 
making many paragraphs of what we believe was a 
very interesting report into sheer nonsense. This 
grotesque proceeding was not, of course, the personal 
act of Sir Stanley Buckmaster, but it argues a degree 
of muddle-headed incompetence in his department 
which would be incredible if we had not this proof of it, 
and for which he must be held responsible. It is very 
difficult to suffer fools gladly when they hold positions 
of such authority, and if the Prime Minister remains 
deaf to all complaints, the only solution may be for 
responsible editors to combine to take the matter into 
their own hands. The Government has, of course, 
practically unlimited powers to suppress any paper 
which ignores the Censor; but it could not extinguish 
the entire London Press. The formation of a Press 
Vigilance Committee would at all events, we suggest, 
be a useful step. 


* * * 


We were glad to observe that in accepting Lord 
Robert Cecil’s amendment to the Defence of the Realm 
Bill on Wednesday the Solicitor-General defined his 
view of the duties of the Censor in a tone distinctly 
more subdued and reasonable than that of his speech 
last week. His declaration that he had no sympathy 
with the view that “ disasters should be concealed in 
the hope that something might happen in the interval 
which would divert public opinion from the fact that 
disasters had occurred’’ was particularly welcome ; 
and we hope he will use his influence against that view. 
But these excellent professions are of no particular 
value whilst the Censorship remains the manifestly 
stupid and unreasonable thing it is. We do not think 
the Government have yet appreciated at all the enormous 
importance of this whole question. They indicated 
their view of it at the beginning or the war by appointing 
Mr. F. E. Smith to the office of Censor, and they 
apparently even now do not understand that their 
hold upon the confidence of the country depends in 
practice more upon the actions of the Censor than upon 
those of any single member of the Cabinet. The news- 
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papers, and through them the public, come more con- 
stantly and closely into touch with the Censorship than 
with any other organ of the Government, and when its 
incompetence is exposed it is the reputation of the 
Government that suffers. Four months ago Liberal 
Ministers held as strong a position in the country as 
any Ministry in our history has ever done; but they 
have lost much ground since then. By the mismanage- 
ment of the Censorship they have allowed people to 
gain the impression that they do not trust public 
opinion ; and to the extent that public opinion feels this 
its own confidence in the Government is shaken. 


* * * 


A factor which is certain to contribute to this un- 
desirable result is the adjournment of Parliament this 
week for a more or less indefinite period. There is no 
sufficient ground for such an adjournment, except the 
desire of the Government to escape troublesome criticism. 
With that desire we fully sympathise under the circum- 
stances, but the fact remains that willingness to face 
criticism, however awkward, is the price which a demo- 
cratic Government must pay if it wishes to retain the 
confidence of a people accustomed to self-government ; 
and the experience of the past week or two, whilst 
Parliament has been in session, shows that it is not at 
all a high price. If the House of Commons is not 
summoned to meet again before February, we believe 
that public opinion, denied its normal safety valve at 
the very time when it most needs it, will develop along 
lines not at all to the taste of the Prime Minister and his 


colleagues. 
* * * 


Does the Press Censorship extend to the Cabinet 
Committee which has assumed control of the expenditure 
from the Prince of Wales’ Fund? Not a word of 
information—let alone a return—has been vouchsafed, 
even to the House of Commons, as to how the million 
that has already been spent has been allocated, or on what 
principles the three millions still in hand are being dis- 
pensed. Mr. Herbert Samuel can hardly be unaware of the 
widespread discontent that the administration of the 
Fund and the rumours of what is considered its mis- 
appropriation are causing among the wage-earning class. 
This dissatisfaction does not promote recruiting. The 
Miners’ Federation, which has been for the last ten weeks 
actually subscribing over ten thousand pounds a week 
to the Fund, is seriously discontented at finding its 
unemployed members refused all assistance from the 
Local Committees, on the plea that they are not des- 
titute! It is now being considered whether the weekly 
contribution should not be diverted to a fund under 
Trade Union control. The latest report from Whitehall 
is that the Cabinet Committee (which refused to let Trade 
Unions be assisted to succour their own members) 
now proposes specially to subsidise various benevolent 
associations dealing with middle-class professionals, in 
order that distressed members of the middle-class may 
be spared application to the Local Committees, and— 
be it added— may thus receive aid from the Prince of 
Wales’ Fund without reference to the Cabinet’s ‘* Model 
Seale,” which limits the maximum relief to a pound per 
week per family. 

We regret that Mr. Lloyd George should have taken 





upon himself the Chairmanship of the Committee which 
is reconsidering the question of military and naval 
pensions. It is admittedly not the business nor gene- 
rally the inclination of a Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
be generous. He is supposed to stand as the represen- 
tative of the taxpayer as against the claims of all the 
great spending departments, and to cut those claims 
down to a minimum. His official bias is not, therefore, 
the sort of bias that is wanted in the present case. It is 
true, of course, that the traditions of his office have not 
in the past weighed very heavily upon Mr. Lloyd George ; 
he has not been inclined to press the claims of the tax- 
payer so urgently as have his predecessors ; indeed, it is 
sometimes urged that under his rule the Treasury has 
become itself one of the greatest of spending Depart- 
ments. Certainly, six months ago, we would have 
welcomed his chairmanship of such a Committee. But 
unfortunately there seems reason to fear—we hope we 
do him an injustice—that since the war began much of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s characteristic financial courage has 
oozed away, and that the cheese-paring type of Treasury 
clerk now gains his ear much more easily than hitherto. 
* * * 

The inadequate scale of pensions which the Govern- 
ment proposed a fortnight ago and which this Com- 
mittee—as a result of the practically unanimous protest 
of the House of Commons—has been appointed to revise, 
is evidence of the lengths to which this reaction has gone. 
We hope, however, that the success of the War Loan 
may have revived the Chancellor's spirits and that the 
report of the Committee when it is issued will be found 
to be in accordance with the unmistakable mandate 
which has come from all quarters of the House of Com- 
mons and of the country in favour of the adoption of 
a really adequate scale. The Committee has, in effect, 
been given a blank cheque. Its instructions—as 
plainly as if the words had been inserted in the resolution 
of the House—are: “ Do the thing handsomely and we 
will not grumble about what it costs.” We trust it will 
carry out those instructions. But if it should fail to do 
so the Chancellor may take it for granted that the matter 
will not be allowed to drop. 

* * * 

The movement in favour of the suppression of pro- 
fessional football matches appears likely to meet with 
success. For our part we should feel no regret at all 
if professional football were to disappear never to be 
revived again. But all the same, we cannot see why 
this particular form of public entertainment should be 
specially selected for extinction. Are there not plenty 
of young and able-bodied music-hall artistes—acrobats, 
trick cyclists, and what-not—who might be induced to 
enlist if they were deprived of their ordinary means of 
livelihood ? And as for the youthful spectators, does 
anybody suppose that they will be unable to find other 
pleasant methods of wiling away their Saturday after- 
noons ? We fear that the abandonment of the League 
programme will not produce that great recruiting boom 
which so many people seem to expect. The number of 
men who are capable of being driven to enlist by sheer 
boredom is not large, and we doubt if any of them belong 
to the class that watches professional football. Still, 
what is to many an eyesore and an offence will have been 
removed, and that perhaps is something. 
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A TAX ON WAGES 
[ae was, we think, more of the innocence of 


the dove than of the wisdom of the serpent in 

Mr. Henderson’s casual suggestion to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that a direct tax on wages 
would be preferable to the present plan of making the 
manual working class contribute to the Exchequer by 
indirect taxation. The leader of the Labour Party was 
obviously thinking of the cruelly unfair burden which 
the present duty of a halfpenny on every ounce of tea 
casts upon the underpaid woman worker. No decently 
educated person can really be unaware that, even with 
all the fiscal changes of the past decade, the wage- 
earner still pays to the State a much heavier tax in 
proportion to his income than does the wealthy property- 
owner, or even the middle-class professional. It was a 
favourite calculation of Joseph Chamberiain in his 
Radical days that, taking the whole mass of taxation 
together, direct and indirect, local and central, the 
burden falling on himself, even remembering his con- 
sumption of cigars, was less than 5 per cent. upon the 
not inconsiderable income that he then enjoyed, whilst 
the burden on the income of the average Birmingham 
artisan at 25s. a week was at least 10 per cent. The 
calculation can, of course, be made in all sorts of ways, 
and shown plausibly to yield different results, according 
as one takes on the one hand the household budget of a 
10s. per week woman worker or that of a dram-drinking 
iron-puddler with 40s. or 50s. a week ; and, on the other 
hand, the budget of a teetotal spinster annuitant living 
dogless on £150 a year in a Bournemouth boarding house 
or that of a large country house spending a super-taxed 
income on horses, dogs, guns, liveried menservants, and 
armorially decorated motors. But no economist or 
statistician would hesitate to endorse Mr. Henderson’s 
contention that our present large revenue from indirect 
taxation has the effect of levying on the wage-earning 
class as a whole an income tax considerably more 
burdensome than that borne by the middle class. Next 
year the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be drawing 
not far short of a hundred millions sterling from taxes 
(levied according to quantity, not value) on what we eat 
or drink or smoke. Assuming, as we may, that the 
eight-ninths of all the families not paying income tax 
consume at least two-thirds, in quantity, of these com- 
modities, the taxes that they thus pay are equivalent 
to something like eighteenpence in the pound on their 
aggregate incomes, without any of the abatements and 
allowances that reduce a half-crown income tax on 
incomes under £700 a year to a few pence in the pound. 
What with tea and beer and sugar and cocoa, and the 
impost concealed in the penny postage stamp—to say 
nothing of the indirect effect of rates on his cottage—it 
is by no means clear that the Oxfordshire agricultural 
labourer is not yielding up to the State a higher per- 
centage of his income—just as he has probably supplied 
Lord Kitchener with a larger contingent of men per 
family—than the plutocratic owner of the estate on 
which he works. 

Where Mr. Henderson showed himself simple in 
guilelessness was in supposing that his suggestion would 
be taken as it was meant. He thought vaguely of getting 
rid of the whole of the burden of indirect taxation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer promptly took it in another 
sense ; and a dozen sharp Civil Servants are, we may be 
sure, already working out schemes for simply adding 
an income tax on wages to the resources of the Ex- 
chequer. It would be shown to Mr. Henderson, with 


irresistible force, that it would never do to abolish the 
duty on spirits, which alone stands between the nation 
and the chance of getting dead drunk for a penny. 
The horrors of untaxed gin, as we experienced them 
a hundred and eighty years ago, make the spirit duty a 
fixture—unless it should ever be superseded by total pro- 
hibition. Now the spirit duty, with that on spirit 
licences, yields one-fourth of the whole of the revenue 
that we are discussing. Nor would Mr. Henderson 
easily bring himself, we suspect—certainly a large pro- 
portion of the nation would not—to abolish the duty on 
beer, or that on wine, which together yield a further 
third of the hundred millions. Another fifth of the total 
is yielded by the duties on cigars and cigarettes, tobacco 
and snuff, which no needy Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is likely to be persuaded to forgo. What Mr. Hender- 
son really wanted to get rid of were only the taxes on 
tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, and dried fruit, which will next 
year yield some fourteen millions sterling. But it 
would be a ruinous bargain for the wage-earning class 
as a whole, in its eagerness to get rid of these “ breakfast 
table duties,” to barter away its present exemption from 
income tax. The matter has been made serious by 
the delusive simplicity of the Insurance Tax. On a 
similar basis, even sixpence in the pound on wages 
looks as if it would yield twenty millions per annum. 
No wonder Mr. Lloyd George’s mouth watered! Next 
year he may want such a sum—even without abolishing 
the breakfast table duties. 

Fortunately, as we think, for the wage-earners, and 
unfortunately for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
difficulties revealed by the administration of the National 
Insurance Act raise very serious obstacles to such a tax 
on wages. We must note, to begin with, that the 
machinery of compulsory deduction by the employer 
and the use of revenue stamps, which alone make the 
Insurance Tax possible, could not be applied to the 
collection of an income tax without doing an injustice 
which would ery aloud. The Insurance Tax (on the 
plea of being a payment for an equal service) is at a 
flat rate, the same stamp being imposed and the same 
tax deducted whether the workman is drawing £380 a 
year or £150. Is it conceivable that the workman would 
permit a uniform weekly levy of sixpence or eightpence 
from each week’s wages—whether he was in full work 
or only on half-time—in order merely to enable Mr. 
Lloyd George to stave off the taxation of site values or 
a further increase of the super-tax ? Or is it suggested 
that it would be practicable to require the employer to 
submit to the very considerable trouble of making 4 
graduated deduction from the wages that he pays, 
mulcting each workman in due proportion to his week's 
earnings ? We think the members of the House of 
Commons will find that not many seats would be safe 
in the campaign that would be fought on such an 
issue. 

A far more serious difficulty remains to be overcome. 
Is the Chancellor of the Exchequer prepared to tax all 
wages, even the earnings of the sweated needlewoman 
or the chain and nail worker, or the others—literally a 
million in number—whose incomes do not reach £30 4 
year? Will he seek to abstract a loaf from the cup- 
boards of those who already have not enough bread for 
healthy subsistence ? There must, we suggest, as all 
economists and writers on taxation have advised, and 
as all Governments have accepted, be some minimum of 
exemption from direct taxation below which the State 
will not seek still further to impoverish the poorest. 
Suppose that we put this minimum at the very low level 
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of 25s. per week, which is, at present prices, somewhere 
about Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s “‘ Poverty Line.” Then 
there will be out of the eleven million male wage- 
earners no fewer than six millions to be exempted; and 
out of the five millions of female wage-earners more 
than four and a half millions to be exempted. Even out 
of the three millions of non-manual workers under £160 
a year probably at least one million would secure 
exemption. Of the total income of a thousand millions 
which it was intended to tax something like two-fifths 
would be found to be below the level of 25s. a week. 
If we put the exemption limit at 30s. a week, we should 
find that we had exempted nearly eight million men and 
boys, and practically all the women and girls among 
the manual workers, and probably a million and a half 
among the non-manual workers, whilst three-fifths of 
the total income of the two classes would have escaped 
our grasp. There would then be the further difficulty 
that, even among those whose wage rate was at or over 
the weekly minimum, a considerable proportion would 
not earn anything like that income for all the weeks of 
the year. It would be necessary, in common justice, to 
exempt the worker whose yearly income eventually 
proved, owing to unemployment or sickness, to fall below 
the equivalent of the weekly minimum; and in that 
event how could we justify having mulcted him, week 
by week, of a tax which we admit that he cannot bear ? 

“On the other hand, if we abandon the idea of a 
general tax on wages, levied through the employers, 
and seek merely to bring into assessment on the present 
lines the possible million and a half of incomes between 
£100 and £160 a year, the Inland Revenue officials 
know that we should just about double the cost of 
administration of the income tax, and gain less than the 
disturbance would be worth. It could be done, widely 
unpopular as it would be, but it would amount, in 
effect, to a signal of financial exhaustion and a counsel 
of despair. There are other and more profitable 
hen-roosts. 


THE 
CHANCELLOR’S COMMITTEE 


HE first duty of the Committee which, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd George, is now 
reviewing the whole problem of military and 

naval allowances and pensions is to revise the scales of 
payment in an upward direction. But the question 
cannot be satisfactorily settled by mere generosity. The 
administrative problem is only second in importance 
to the financial one. The administrative confusion 
which has hitherto marked the distribution of the 
separation allowances to the dependents of recruits in 
Lord Kitchener’s Army is notorious. In tens of 
thousands of cases wives and children have been left 
completely penniless for weeks, as far as the Army 
authorities are concerned, with effects upon recruiting 
which it would probably be difficult to exaggerate. 
The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association, with the 
help of enormous grants from the Prince of Wales’s 
Fund, has come to the rescue in many, perhaps most of, 
such cases, tiding them over the long interval between 
the departure of the wage-earner to be trained and the 
first payment of the maintenance allowance. The best 
part of a million pounds of the money contributed to 
meet distress caused by the war has thus been paid out 


to meet distress caused solely by the dilatory methods of 
the Army authorities. 

To speak, however, of their “ dilatory methods” is 
not perhaps altogether fair to the Army authorities. 
The fault has really lain in the inadequacy of the machine 
rather than in any lack of energy in working it. The 
number of separation allowances paid by the military 
authorities is said to have risen during the past four 
months from about 1,500 to over 500,000. Moreover, 
the old system of separation allowances, on which the 
new system has been based, was devised to meet a 
problem wholly different in character as well as in volume 
from the problem presented by the creation of this new 
army. In the old Regular Army very few men left 
dependents behind them unprovided for when they 
enlisted, and in any case such dependents had no claim 
on the authorities. The question of separation allow- 
ances only arose when men were sent abroad and, the 
particulars being all available beforehand, the claims 
could be dealt with without much difficulty or delay 
by the regimental authorities. But in the new army a 
very large proportion of the recruits have dependents, 
all the particulars have to be obtained and verified after 
enlistment—that is to say, after the need for the payments 
has become urgent—and the regimental authorities have 
their heads and their hands full of other pressing matters. 
In such circumstances the absence of serious delay would 
have been a miracle. But this is an explanation only, 
not a justification, of what has occurred and is still 
occurring. It is the fault of the machine, and the 
machine needs to be scrapped without delay. 

Why, after all, should the regimental authorities of 
the new army have anything to do with the payment 
either of the separation allowances or of the pensions to 
widows ? The recruits have not adopted the Army as 
their profession, nor are the separation allowances part 
of their pay. Certain deductions are made from the 
pay of married men and handed over to their wives, 
but these are in addition to the separation allowance 
and apparently cannot even legally be deducted until 
the men leave the country on foreign service. What the 
private soldier receives as “ pay” for his services is 
simply his keep plus the small allowance of pocket 
money of Is. 1d. a day. The separation allowance to 
his family is an entirely distinct payment, based not upon 
the value of his services, but upon the duty of the State 
to maintain the dependents of those who are giving 
their lives in its defence. The claim is the woman's 
claim against the community, not the man’s claim 
against the regimental paymaster. Once this is clearly 
recognised two things become plain: first, that the 
amount of the separation allowance (and pension) 
ought not, as regards the new army, to be dependent on 
the rank of the soldier; and, second, that the problem 
is not an Army problem, and that the War Office ought 
to be relieved of the whole burden of the administration 
of these allowances. 

One of the unfortunate results of the present system 
is that it is very hard, if not impossible, for the War 
Office authorities to refrain from making use of such 
charitable organisations as the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Families Association. The S.S.F.A. is no doubt in 
itself an admirable body, as well organised and managed 
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as any such private body can be, but there is a very 
general feeling that it ought not to be employed to deal 
in any way with allowances paid by the State and due 
to the recipient as of right. It is necessary in many 
cases that local enquiries should be made to prevent 
fraud and to ensure that those entitled to the money 
are really getting it. But such enquiries ought not to 
be made by unofficial “ social workers,”” who at the 
best import an atmosphere of “ charity ’’ into a matter 
which has nothing to do with charity at all, and at the 
worst commit impertinent intrusions and levy a sort of 
moral blackmail on the unfortunate woman whom they 
visit. It has been urged in defence of the S.S.F.A. 
workers that their efforts are very greatly appreciated 
by those whom they seek to benefit, and that many 
soldiers’ wives come to them habitually for information 
and advice in all their difficulties. We have no doubt 
at all that this is true and that the Association is doing 
invaluable work. But there is no reason why the work 
should not continue to be done without the Association 
being the recognised eyes and ears of the War Office. 
Let the relationship between the Association and the 
soldiers’ wives be a purely voluntary one, and its 
ministrations, in so far as they are really valuable, will 
not suffer. In any event, there will remain to such 
private charitable bodies a practically unlimited field 
for useful public service in connection with those 
numerous exceptional cases which the uniform separation 
allowances do not adequately meet. It has been sug- 
gested that the allowance itself should be varied to suit 
varying circumstances, that it might, for instance, bear 
a fixed proportion (within minimum and maximum 
limits) to the previous amount of the family income. 
This would meet the very hard case of the family of, 
say, a clerk earning before he enlisted £4 or £5 a week, 
and living in a house of which the rent absorbs most of 
the separation allowance. But it is not practically 
possible for the State to make a distinction of this kind 
between the standards of living of one family and 
another. It is just here that discreet private assistance 
may advantageously be given to supplement the official 
allowance, and it would be a distinct public gain if 
bodies like the S.S.F.A. were set free to devote all their 
energies to this work and to the many other needs of the 
temporarily bereaved families, moral as well as material, 
which official provision cannot satisfy. 

If, however, neither the War Office nor the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association is to have anything 
to do with the administration of separation allowances 
and pensions, it is necessary to find some other, prefer- 
ably existing, machinery to undertake it. It certainly 
cannot all be done from a department in Whitehall. 
Somebody in the locality in which the recipients of these 
State allowances live must be made responsible for 
checking the payments and for seeing that the claims, 
as regards the number of children, for example, corre- 
spond with the facts. Everything points to the Old Age 
Pensions authorities as the most suitable for this work. 
They have the machinery, and it is not already over- 
worked ; moreover, they are representative bodies, and 
they have a tradition which enables them to regulate 
weekly payments with a minimum of disagreeable 
enquiry or supervision. Also, being in close touch with 


the Education authorities, they are in a position to see 
that the children of the absent soldier are being properly 
looked after, without having to make any special 
enquiries at all. If they were made the recognised 
authorities for the payment of separation allowances 
there would no longer be any reason for delay. All that 
would be necessary would be for the regimental authori- 
ties to forward the name and address of each married 
recruit to the Pensions Committee of his district. Fraud 
would be practically impossible owing to the local 
knowledge at the disposal of the Committee, and pay- 
ments could begin at once. Thus one of the most 
serious obstacles to recruiting would be entirely removed, 
and the regimental authorities would be relieved of 
duties which are quite alien to their proper work, and 
must lately have proved exceedingly burdensome to 
them. In cases where a pension had unfortunately to 
be substituted for a separation allowance, the change 
could be effected with a minimum of friction and trouble. 
In this connection, however, we would urge that the 
full separation allowances should in all cases be con- 
tinued not merely for six months after the wife becomes 
a widow, but until the end of the war. It may be 
necessary and desirable that in some respects the scale 
of permanent pensions should be lower than that of 
temporary separation allowances, but whilst the war is 
actually going on there is no case for penalising the family 
that has lost its breadwinner for ever as against the 
family which still hopes for his safe return. As regards 
allotments of pay (varying, of course, with the rank of 
the soldier) there is no reason why they should cease with 
the handing over of the administration of separation 
allowances to the civil authorities. The two payments 
to the wife are essentially distinct, and there is no need 
for them to go through the same office. Whatever 
proportion of his army pay any soldier wished to allot 
to his dependents—and we think it should be left entirely 
to his own discretion to allot nine-tenths or nothing, as 
he thinks fit—could be sent direct as hitherto without it 
being necessary for the Pensions Committee to know 
anything about it. 

What has happened in the past regarding the adminis- 
tration of these allowances may be, as we have admitted, 
at least partially excused on the ground of the inevitable 
inadequacy of the available machinery. But no such 
excuse will be admissible in future. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Committee has the power and the duty of revising all 
the arrangements and of discovering some simple and 
workable plan whereby delays on the one hand and 
undesirable methods of making enquiries on the other 
may be avoided for the future. The plan we have out- 
lined here—of which, by the way, we do not claim 
the authorship—meets these requirements, we believe, 
better than any other that can be devised. 


STATE SUGAR FACTORIES 
CO: of the morning papers, which has given seven 


or eight columns to the discussion of sugar beet, 
printed the other day, among its war photo- 
graphs, a picture of a trench, which, as it happened, was 
protected by a fine row of sugar beets growing along its 
edge. But in the wording below the picture the beets 
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were referred to as “‘ cabbage”! That is an illustration 
of one of the main difficulties of the sugar question. 
Most people are perfectly ready to be interested, but 
are handicapped by knowing next to nothing about 
it. It is no wonder, for the sugar question is one 
of the most complex and most difficult there is. 
After some years’ exertion, however, a few people 
have plodded their way into the heart of it, and one of 
them seems to be the rural sociologist who has been 
pleading so persistently of late for State sugar factories. 
If he has been successful it is undoubtedly because he 
is a countryman and therefore looks at the subject from 
the right end. The right end is the rural end. Before 
there can be beet sugar—eighty tons out of every 
hundred tons of sugar we imported last year were beet 
sugar—there must be sugar beets. Why has the 
Continent so largely increased its beet area these last ten 
years? Why has a highly developed agricultural Free 
Trading country like Holland, which has the second largest 
sugar colony in the world, almost doubled its acreage 
under beets within the same period? The chief reason 
unquestionably is that sugar beet has shown itself to be 
a factor in agricultural progress. In the first place, the 
parsnip-like beet is the best of all soil-stirring crops, and 
the cereal crop which follows it is always abundant. In 
the second place, beet is not sold, like corn, through 
middlemen at an uncertain figure, but to the manufac- 
turer direct for a cash-on-delivery price, fixed before it 
is sown. In the third place, as the success of the big 
co-operative sugar factories in the Netherlands has 
demonstrated, sugar making lends itself as easily as 
butter and cheese making to co-operative organisa- 
tion. 

The fact that sugar beet growing experiments have 
been proceeding in this country since the reign of 
William IV., and that by this time of day they must 
have reached a total not far short of seven thousand, 
shows that many students of our agriculture have had 
some conception of the possibilities of the sugar beet 
crop and sugar making as an aid to rural development. 
The sugar industry is indeed the greatest of all agri- 
cultural industries. It can only be carried on in the 
midst of the fields from which it gets its raw material. 
At a time when much is written, not always according to 
knowledge, about transferring foreign industries to this 
country, it may also be noted that it is the greatest 
foreign industry for which there is now an opening in 
England. A century ago, in the wars with Napoleon, 
our admirals did the Continent the good service of 
forcing upon it sugar beet growing and beet sugar 
manufacture. There will be some reason for satisfaction 
if, in the course of a greater conflict, in which we are 
engaged with nations who last year supplied us with as 
much as a million and a quarter tons of sugar out of the 
two million tons we consumed, we find it necessary to 
start within our shores a new crop and a new industry. 
Mr. McKenna’s Sugar Trust, capital £20,000,000, has 
cornered sugar, but it has not increased the world’s 
supply. Thousands of Easterns will go short of sugar 
because, in a time of national emergency, we, alone 
among the countries of Europe (with the exception of 
Norway), have no sugar industry. To rely on the 
Colonies for cane sugar is a vain hope. They may 
increase their output ; but the West Indies did not send 





us in all more than 250,000 tons last year. If we wish 
to put our sugar supply on a sounder basis we must start 
making some sugar ourselves. If we want to wake up 
and energise East Anglia and other rural districts 
suitable for beet growing, if we want to set up a genuine 
Back to the Land influence there, if we want to give the 
impetus to scientific agriculture and rural progress 
which, when we were all Land Campaigning last year, 
we declared to be so urgent, and, finally, if we want to 
solve the problem of finding non-competitive work for 
our Belgian guests—some of the best beet growers and 
sugar factory workers there are—we shall speak up, and 
speak up loudly, for State sugar factories. 

When the nation is already in the business, with a 
capital of £20,000,000, laid out in sugar which will not 
see us supplied past midsummer, it is grotesque to 
pretend that there is anything alarming in investing a 
million on four or five sugar factories of our own, 
particularly as there is every reason to believe that the 
level of sugar prices for the next few years will enable 
them to earn a great deal of their cost. At the mention 
of such a plan there are, of course, plenty of wideawake 
City gentlemen who are perfectly willing, if handsome 
Government subsidies are forthcoming, to set to work 
to make companies, if not sugar. But now that the 
country has taken a century to make up its mind about 
going into the sugar business, it will be well advised to 
lay out its capital for itself and to put the profits into 
the national cash box. Even if there were not every- 
thing to say for the State factory plan, we should have 
an objection to the company promoter in this particular 
field. As those of our readers who have interested 
themselves in the sugar beet question during the last 
few years are aware, the record of the company promoter 
in connection with beet is not a good one. It is a 
record of tall stories about crop yields and returns to 
the farmer which have amused Continental experts 
greatly. It is also a record of unintelligently rubbing 
Mr. Giles up the wrong way. The truth is that the 
company promoter has to own that, where sugar is 
concerned, he is in an impasse. The farmers have 
naturally deferred giving up land to beet until they 
could see some signs of factories being built. The 
capitalists, on their side, have been reluctant to put up 
money for factories until a beet supply was a certainty. 
The plan of the State, which can take a wider and a longer 
view than capitalists, coming in and setting up factories 
itself, and asking farmers to supply beets from patriotic 
motives and from pecuniary motives also—25s. to 23s. 
a ton, which is believed to be practical, is a good price— 
meets the difficulty. The company method has had a 
chance of showing what it could do in the case of the 
solitary Cantley factory. Started with an enormous 
capital, buttressed by a Government grant of £11,000, 
and protected by a tariff wall of 1s. 10d. per ewt.— 
Mr. Lloyd George, in defiance of pur sang Free Traders, 
has omitted to impose an excise duty on Cantley sugar, 
although foreign sugar pays Is. 10d.—-its present 
position, as disclosed by recent litigation and by its 
last report—dated as far back as March of last year—is 
certainly unfortunate. 

If we are going to make sugar at all, everything in 
the history of the beet sugar movement points to the 
wisdom of the State Factory plan. 
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PAUL PRY 


HERE was a biting cartoon of Mr. Dyson’s in 
last Saturday’s Herald, in which a soldier 
and his sweetheart were shown modestly 

embracing each other in a doorway, while a Uriah Heep- 
like person in a tall hat and a middle-aged, spectacled 
female on her hands and knees craned their necks 
round the corner to spy on them. The legend under- 
neath read : 
LEAGUE FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF SOLDIERS 
SWEETHEARTING. 

(Dedicated to those fussy and not nice-minded people who are doing 

their best to prevent recruits meeting young persons of the opposite sex.) 

Tne MALe Sieutrn (in background): ‘“ Ah! indeed, it’s things like 
this that bring home the horrors of war to one.” 


There, we think, you have the expression of a loathing 
that is felt by nine persons out of ten for the virtue 
that is mere prying and pruriency. Perhaps, we should 
say “‘ by nine young persons out of ten,”’ for there is no 
doubt that most of us, as we grow older, tend more and 
more to set up as interfering censors of morals and to 
call prying and pruriency by more charming names. 
Even after we have declined into the thirties, however, 
we can still remember our detestation of the sneak, the 
spy, the tell-tale. Our faith in the policeman may have 
grown from nothing into a melancholy enthusiasm, 
but that does not mean that we have accepted one 
single sentence of the gospel of keyholes and all that 
sort of secret malice on the part of the virtuous. There 
is, we feel, an honest and a dishonest method of spoiling 
the pleasures of sinners. The headmaster, for instance, 
has a perfect right to set a porter at the school-gate 
to see that no boy plays truant: one has less respect 
for the master who bids his man look out from some 
secret window on the chance of his being able to tell 
tales. There may seem to be little difference morally 
between the two cases, but it is all the difference 
that there is between frankness (which is a sort of truth) 
and spying (which is but a deformed kind of lying). 
Whether the spy acts from a low or a lofty motive does 
not matter a penny to us. If we are honest about it we 
shall find that we judge Peeping Tom, not by his purpose, 
but by his peep. Paul Pry, indeed, is only Peeping 
Tom transformed into a respectable member of the 
middle classes. How much he stands for in civilisation, 
on the other hand, it would be difficult to estimate. 
Had it not been for curiosity, it is probable man would 
never have left the Garden of Eden. He was damned 
for curiosity in Eden, and was sent out into the world 
with the burden of a double curiosity which has kept 
him ever since in restless misery, whether he has lived 
virtuously or ill. And he has put more and more faith 
in curiosity as the warder of virtue. History is a long 
record of magistracies, censorships, inquisitions, and 
parliamentary committees, which to the anarchist must 
seem merely so much prying interference with the indi- 
vidual. The anarchist is, from one point of view, simply 
the grown-up school child who objects to being spied 
upon and insists that the only way to encourage virtue 
is to leave one to one’s sense of honour. It is lucky, 
perhaps, that something of the anarchist survives in 
each of us. It is necessary that he should be there to 
keep as it were an inquisitive eye upon the inquisitor. 
Progress has been, on the whole, a discovery of the folly 
of censorships and inquisitions. They may have been 


found effective for the time in producing an orthodoxy 
of the lips; they have been worse than useless so far 
as regards the creation of an orthodoxy of the heart. 


——<< 


They can organise, not virtue, but at best the pretence 
of virtue. They are mere instruments of repression, 
and only those who believe that the last word of wisdom 
in politics and religion is repression can resort to them 
with any confidence. Can one point in history to their 
having brought about a single one of the glorious 
epochs of the world? We doubt it. Even were it 
possible to guarantee that every inquisitor and censor 
would be a saint or a sage we doubt if they could bring 
us a day nearer Utopia by their methods. As it is, 
however, the saint and the sage do not, as a rule, take 
on these jobs. Bigotry, folly, and officiousness are 
more often the characteristics of the judge who sits 
in the inquisitor’s chair. One gets a vivid idea of the 
absurdity of inquisitions from the report of the exami- 
nation of Veronese before the Holy Office in Venice 
in 1578 in regard to the alleged impieties of his picture 
of the Last Supper. Here are a few of the questions 
and answers which are reported in the verbatim record 
of the examination : 

Q.: Inthis Supper... 
is bleeding ? 

A.: He is a servant who has a nose-bleed from some accident. .. , 

Q.: And the one who is dressed as a jester with a parrot on his wrist, 
why did you put him into the picture ? 

A.: He is there as an ornament, as it is usual to insert such figures. 

Q.: Who are the persons at the table of Our Lord ? 

A.; The twelve apostles. 

Q.: What is St. Peter doing, who is the first ? 

A.: He is carving the lamb in order to pass it to the other part of 
the table. 

Q.: What is he doing who comes next ? 

A.: He holds a plate to see what St. Peter will give him. 

Q.: Tell us what the third is doing ? 

A.: He is picking his teeth with his fork. . . . 

Q. : Did some person order you to paint Germans, buffoons and other 
similar figures in the picture ? 

A.: No, but I was commissioned to adorn it as I thought proper; 
now it is very large and can contain many figures. . . . 

Q. : Does it seem suitable to you, in the Last Supper of Our Lord to 
represent buffoons, drunken Germans, dwarfs, and other such absur- 
dities ? 

A.: Certainly not. 

Q.: Then why have you done it ? 

A.: I did it on the supposition that those people were outside the 
room in which the Supper was taking place. 

Q. : Do you not know that in Germany and other countries infested 
by heresy it is habitual, by means of pictures full of absurdities, to 
vilify and turn to ridicule the things of the Holy Catholic Church, in 
order to teach false doctrine to ignorant people who have no common 
sense ? 

A.: I agree that it is wrong, but I repeat what I have said, that it 
is my duty to follow the examples given me by my masters. 


what signifies the figure of him whose nose 


There you have the typical Paul Pry poking his nose, 
as we say, into art. If he did any service to morals 
or religion, one might overlook his superlative unin- 
telligence. But, so far as one can judge, he is as poor 
a servant of morals aad religion as he is of art. 

The great difficulty is to discover at what point 
exactly it becomes the right or the duty of the autho- 
rities in any State to pry into the work and pleasure of 
the citizens. Everybody except the anarchist admits 
that this right begins somewhere. The income-tax |s 
not now denounced by any party on the ground that it 
involves prying into the pockets of the most respectable 
citizens. We all submit to the Census without 4 
protest, though it is only in Ireland that we permit 
the Census officer to ask us questions about our religion. 
Very few of us, again, any longer protest against the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
on the old-fashioned ground that it is an organisation 
for prying into the home life of the Englishman. We 
feel somehow that the State has a right to know how 
much we can afford to pay for the pleasure of living 
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under it, and to make sure that no child is being done 
to death in the sanctity of the home. The Englishman’s 
home is his castle, but it has often a dungeon in it, and 
we are all for the inspection of dungeons. Every 
system of inspectorship, with its multiplication of Paul 
Prys, justifies itself on similar grounds. We no longer 
admit that any man has the right to set up as a king 
either in his home or his shop or in any other office. 
He is at most a viceroy—a president, if you prefer the 
phrase. He holds his position on condition of good 
behaviour. He is slow to recognise this, however. 
Most of those who are inspected hate the inspectors. 
The factory inspector is regarded by the sweater of 
women as a sneak, a spy, an informer. The dishonest 
builder gnashes his teeth at the sanitary inspector as 
a paid meddler in other people’s business, a hired Nosey 
Parker. Our common hatred of prying and interference 
is seen every time we land in France and have to submit 
to the searches of an impious hand among our shirts 
and our socks for bottles of whiskey and tins of tobacco. 
And how indignant every visitor to America becomes 
who, immediately on landing, is asked by some prying 
fellow whether he is a bigamist or has been in gaol! 
How resentful one is even of the ticket inspectors on the 
London trams and ‘buses! And if we are travelling 
first class on the Underground and a ticket inspector 
is suspicious enough to demand a look at our ticket, 
our blood protests by boiling. Some people dread 
Socialism chiefly because they have the idea that it will 
mean the creation of countless inspectors, who will 
inspect everything from the name of your cat to the 
colour of your tie. They do not realise that you are far 
more likely to be asked impertinent questions in Russia 
than in Utopia. It was not in a Socialist State but in 
patrician Venice that State officials had the right to 
stop a lady in the street and measure the amount of 
silk that was used in making the sleeves of her dress. 
It was in patrician Venice again that the State inspectors 
had a right to visit your dining-room and kitchen and 
see that you did not give chicken or pigeons to your 
guests at a wedding dinner or oysters at any dinner 
at which more than twenty guests were present, and that 
the women did not wear low-necked gowns. In fact, 
if we look over the history of the world we shall find that 
it is in aristocracies and autocracies that prying has 
flourished most. Democracies, of course, are not free 
from the itch for interfering, for democracies, like 
aristocracies, are largely composed of human beings, 
and in human beings the will to interfere is the next 
strongest passion almost to the will to live. 

But can prying be justified on any principle apart 
from the instinct which bids us interfere with persons we 
do not like? Why do we encourage the prying of the 
factory inspector and denounce the prying of the 
Charity Organisation Society and of those vigilance 
societies which used to watch young men in provincial 
towns on their way into music-halls and public-houses 
and report the matter to doting parents? Why do we 
admit the necessity of the prying detective and deny 
the necessity of the prying schoolmaster? There is 
scarcely any test, we imagine, except the test of results. 
We detest the prying schoolmaster because we know in 
our hearts that the good schoolmaster achieves by 
virtue of character what the other sort vainly attempts 
to compass by listening on the stairs. Similarly with 
vigilance societies. They are often channels of an easy 
and ‘Superficial virtue as well as of a malevolent and 
suspicious view of living. If it could be shown that the 
State stood to gain as much from the prevention of 


young men going to music-halls as it does from the 
prevention of sweating, there might be a case for these 
vigilance societies. Commonsense tells us, however, 
that virtue does not stand to gain from inquisitions and 
repressions. Inquisitions and repressions, indeed, are 
only good in so far as they mean the liberation of men 
and women from the inquisitions and repressions of 
others. Generally speaking, it is the province of the 
State to save the individual from others, not to save 
the individual from himself. That, of course, is true 
only within limitations. But it helps to explain why 
people are indignant at the recent suggestion that the 
police should pry into the morals of the wives of soldiers 
on active service to discover if they were “ worthy” 
of their husbands’ pay. If one suggested such an 
inquiry in regard to officers’ wives everybody would see 
how monstrous it was. But the governing classes 
still believe that they have the right to Paul Pry among 
the poor, whereas it would be an intolerable indignity 
to do so among the rich and respectable. In any case, 
who believes that the policeman’s eye is going to result 
in an improvement of 1 per cent. in the morals of these 
women ? It is because Paul Pry is an inefficient moralist, 
and therefore a sham moralist, that so few honest 
people have a good word to say for him. All the 
same—— 


OUR LITTLE SYSTEMS 


T was, I think, the Esperantist who first turned my 
I attention to the great truth that the real cause of 
the war is our tragic loss of opportunity. Was it 
conceivable, he asked, that the Powers of Europe would 
be arrayed for mutual slaughter if the peoples—or even 
the diplomats, politicians, and journalists alone—had 
taken the slender pains necessary to learn a common 
language ? Here (he went on) were Sir Edward Grey, 
and Lichnowsky, Bethmann-Hollweg, von Jagow and 
Sazonoff and the rest all talking round one another, 
on the very brink of hell, in several languages, each one 
trying to make out the others through the incredible 
fog produced by the vocabulary and manners of the 
embassies. Can you wonder that Europe toppled over ? 
Whereas, if they had only enjoyed the advantage of 
debating in Esperanto, the silvern sounds would have 
induced a state of mind in which it is impossible to 
wrangle. Do you mean to tell me (the enthusiast 
demanded) that a mention of the scrap of paper would 
have carried the sinister sound which Sir Edward 
Goschen heard in it if the Imperial Chancellor had but 
called it by its proper name—papereto? Better still, 
if Bethmann-Hollweg, being precise, had said paperetego— 
a very big little scrap of paper—Europe would certainly 
have been saved! Look, too, at the newspapers with 
one accord (almost) translating Kultur into an English 
word that looks rather like it! Esperanto is the 
only preventive of such calamitous blunders. And, 
incidentally, how beautifully would the roll of von 
Treitschke’s periods come out in the one really humane 
tongue ; into what caressing cadences would von Bern- 
hardi’s metallic hammerings be softened! Even Mr. 
Garvin. . . 
This seemed almost like sense, but there was a more 
convincing quality in the Neo-Malthusian’s manner of 
reminding us how hideously the world was suffering 
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through the neglect of his plain precept and example. 
“‘ Over-population causes war,” he announces. What 
else can you expect ? If you make a few million guns, 
someone will insist upon firing them off. If you create 
a hundred million unnecessary mouths, something must 
be done to wipe them off. Europe would have realised 
this in time if it had not been for the shocking domina- 
tion of the prude. Thus: 


Our puritans must be made to understand that they have been 
deliberately working to perpetuate the reign of war and brutality, 
and when this conflict comes to an end they cught to share the penalty 
which outraged humanity will impose upon Kaiserdom. 

“Of course,” says my Neo-Malthusian friend, “ we 
are like other societies suspending propaganda for a 
while, but we are circulating a leaflet urging that no 
babies should be born until the war is over.”’ Poor little 
mortals—and they have even been breaking into this 
universe of woe on the refugee steamers ! 

The vegetarian’s case was a good deal more satis- 
fying. Buckle and Herbert Spencer, as we all remember, 
wrote entertainingly about the races which have risen 
and conquered or fallen, according as their staple food 
was rice or wheat or animal flesh. India and China 
furnish us with impressive examples. In order to con- 
quer Russia, the Japanese had to change their diet. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 

Upon a mess of water gruel ? 

But who shall stand his rage and force 
If first he rides, then eats, his horse ? 

Quite so ; it is, as the same poet reminds us, pudding 
and beef—and especially beef—that make Britons fight. 
The vegetarian holds, in this argument, a strong logical 
and historical position ; almost, it may be, as strong as 
that of the woman Suffragist who can descant with over- 
whelming force upon “ the failure of male statecraft.” 
Who shall gainsay then? If the European peoples 
had fed, for centuries, like Buddha and Swedenborg 
and Shelley, we should not have been where we are. 
And if there had been a few million of women’s votes to 
restrain the Kaiser and Tsar (and Sir Edward Grey) ? 
Well, they might have been no less effectual than the 
millions of masculine votes. Then there is the Eugenist, 
with his (as some think) barbaric delight in perfecting, 
by the control of heredity, the normal physical man. 
He would breed for power, and might therefore be as 
perilous an influence in the commonwealth as the party 
which prepares for peace by piling up in mountains the 
munitions of war. But there, the Eugenist should 
argue, you mistake him. He wants to breed for life, 
not for death ; and if he had enjoyed a run of twenty 
years in which to operate, he and his allies—among them, 
doubtless, the Dean of St. Paul’s—would have found 
themselves, as they contemplated their eugenic multi- 
tudes, sharing the feeling of that old-time general 
officer who detested war because it spoilt his beautiful 
soldiers. 

i, Now the positions roughly sketched in the foregoing 
paragraphs have the merit of simplicity. So has the 
position of another idealist, whose theory is not partial 
and pragmatist, but absolute and fundamental. The 
Christian scientist has the advantage of us all. He 
cannot be troubled by what the rest of us call the 
realities of war, for in war there are no realities—except 
those celebrated imponderabilia of which we have been 





——— 


hearing so much during the past few weeks. He will 
counsel you to keep always in mind that matter has no 
reality whatever. All this that we are looking upon is 
merely “error destroying itself ’’—which, to do him 
justice, is not an unfair definition of the present inferno, 
although it may strike one as rather seriously incom- 
plete. Put it to him that there seems something horri- 
bly actual in a 42-centimetre howitzer, and the Christian 
scientist will beg you not to be flippant ; and, after all, 
there is a good deal to be said for the justice of that 
rebuke. His creed, I believe, has not made much head- 
way in the German Empire, where a wholly different 
doctrine of the Will to Power has prevailed, as most of 
us have been thinking, for much too long a time. But 
the outlook for Christian Science teaching among our 
enemies should be vastly better after the war. For one 
thing, it comes from America, and as such will be free 
from the reproach that, as we must regretfully acknow- 
ledge, will certainly attach in Germany for a long 
time to come to every class of spiritual imports suspected 
of an English origin. 

For the time being, anyhow, all our little groups of 
system-builders are more or less in hiding. The horrible 
brute forces have driven them into the deepest and 
remotest trenches. They have to be very cautious 
about the public exposition of their panaceas. They do 
not dare accost casual strangers in trains with their 
contentions that all the ills of mankind would be cured 
by a diminished production of babies or an increased 
consumption of beans. They have to reserve their 
priceless secrets for the private ears of familiar friends. 
But let us not imagine that they have been extinguished 
or even permanently silenced. Not a bit of it. They 
have their day, but they do not cease to be. The brute 
forces will exhaust themselves—that is just the one 
certainty upon which we are all agreed. And then with 
what a chorus of competing slogans will the /francs- 
tireurs of the spirit rush into the fray ! 

K. 


THE FIRE OF LIFE 


S to live is to be wet, and to breathe, so it is to 
A burn. This combination of fire and water is 
in itself surprising and difficult. The living 
being is three parts water and yet burns. The unique 
capacity of water for heat, the extraordinary quantity 
of heat which it can absorb without rising much in 
temperature, or heat-level, makes it the most serious of 
obstacles to ordinary combustions, which depend upon 
a certain level of temperature in order to continue. 
Water pulls that level down, and the combustion ceases. 
If vital combustion were not independent of almost all 
considerations of temperature the combination of fire 
and water in living things would be impossible. On the 
other hand, the unique specific heat of the water which is 
so abundant in living bodies calls for a proportionately 
great amount of combustion in order to maintain the 
temperature of warm-blooded animals. 

The breath of life is simply the oxygen necessary to 
support combustion. The atmosphere being four- 
fifths nitrogen, approximately the same proportions 
exist between nitrogen and oxygen in our blood, but the 
nitrogen is wholly inert, serving merely to dilute the 
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oxygen. I do not understand the theory underlying the 
consumption of water charged with carbonic acid gas, 
and am always awaiting observations on the general 
dietetic use of waters charged with oxygen in much 
higher proportion than occurs even in the waters of the 
shallowest brook. No one now questions the usefulness 
of inhalations of pure oxygen instead of an atmosphere 
which is only one-fifth oxygen, in many cases of pul- 
monary and other embarrassment. The gas is directly 
stimulant to our tissues generally, and if any gas is to 
be liberated in the stomach, surely it should be oxygen, 
which is naturally absorbed, and serves an indispensable 
function. The chief use of the eustachian tubes, which 
connect the middle-ear with the throat, is to permit of 
gaseous passage, since otherwise the oxygen in the middle 
ear would be absorbed, and the gaseous pressure in that 
cavity would be modified, with prejudice to hearing. 
Similarly oxygen would be absorbed from the stomach. 
I surmise that more may be heard of this. Already 
occasional queries may be noted in the medical journals 
as to the propriety of administering carbonic acid gas in 
fluids. 

For this gas, as everyone knows, is a typical product of 
combustion, and when the proportion of it in the blood 
reaches a certain point we surely die. To the green 
plant, in the presence of sunlight, this gas is food, but 
it is directly poisonous to all animals. We recognise 
in carbonic acid gas and water the two typical products 
of vital combustion. In so far as the inner furnaces 
are fed by carbon atoms, carbon dioxide is the product ; 
in so far as they are fed by hydrogen atoms, water is 
the product. We thus actually contribute water of 
internal origin to the river of life as it flows through us. 

The familiar arrangements for the excretion of these 
products of combustion, one poisonous, the other 
innocent, need not be recited. We do well when 
combustion is so thorough as to end in these products. 
The physiologists have erred who assume that the dis- 
appearance of all or part of any oxidisable substance 
in the body means its complete, and therefore, innocuous, 
combustion. Morphine and alcohol are largely oxidised 
in the body, but their disappearance does not necessarily 
mean that they have been wholly oxidised and have 
yielded a proportional amount of energy for our uses. In 
the case of morphine, Professor Binz, of Bonn, has shown 
that a no less toxic product, which is known as oxydi- 
morphine, is yielded, and it is the toxic action of this 
substance that urges the morphine-maniac to counteract 
it by another dose of the original drug. The vicious 

circle thus established is called a “ habit,” but evidently 
has no real identity with habit as the psychologists 
understand it; though the self-righteous, who do not 
happen to have been trapped, may rage. Similarly 
in the case of alcohol, the important observation has 
lately been made that aldehyde, a noxious product of 
the very partial oxidation of alcohol, occurs in the 
cerebro-spinal fluid in delirium tremens. We do not 
know, but we may guess, to what extent partial oxidation 
of complex food-substances may be responsible for gout 
and rheumatism and a large variety of so-called auto- 
intoxications. For perfect oxidation, and the minimum 
of such intoxication by intermediate products, we do 
well to consume enough of the typical fuel-foods, of 





which sugar is an instance. Fuel there must be, and if 
fats and carbo-hydrates fail, proteins must be burnt, 
but these contain nitrogen, which is unfortunately not 
released as nitrogen gas, but forms compounds that may 
hurt us. But here we approach and stop short of the 
unprofitable subject of uric acid “ and its congeners,” 
of which I unfortunately know much less than the 
advertisements. 

The fire ot life burns steadily in all species of plants 
and cold-blooded animals as well as in ourselves. Many 
plants, on careful thermometric observation, are found 
constantly to maintain a higher temperature than their 
surroundings. But the fire of life burns most intensely 
in the warm-blooded animals, and above all in such 
a creature as the lark, with its very small heat capacity 
and prodigal expenditure of energy. In warm-blooded 
animals generally the muscles are the fireplaces of 
the body, as acute muscular exertion quickly teaches 
any of us. Nevertheless, the muscle uses a large pro- 
portion, not less than twenty per cent., of the energy 
obtained by combustion for mechanical motion, and 
only the remainder appears as heat, even the best 
of modern internal combustion engines still falling short 
of muscular tissue in “ efficiency,” thus defined. 

The protoplasm of the muscle cell, or of any cell, is 
itself the most perfect of internal combustion engines. 
In technical phrase, the respiration of protoplasm is 
intra-molecular. Nothing could well be less like the 
protoplasmic method than combustion as we observe it 
elsewhere. The fuel derived from the food is actually 
integrated with the living substance, and the oxygen 
which sustains its combustion is received into the very 
constitution of the organic molecules. Only thus could 
the facts be explained. No chemist can oxidise sugar, 
at the moderate temperature of our blood, by application 
of oxygen to it outside the body. The vital conjunction 
of water and fire at low temperature is only possible 
through the action of the numerous and complex 
ferments which protoplasm constructs for the purpose. 
Herein are some of the numerous reasons for caution 
when we call protoplasm “ the physical basis of life,” 
and imagine it to be a definite, if complex, chemical 
compound, which has a formula, could we but find it. 
Protoplasm can be no more than a name for the im- 
measurably complicated and continuously changing 
mixture of many and diverse chemical substances, 
solids, liquids and gases, in which life shows itself. 
If and when Professor Fischer, of Berlin, and his pupils 
can furnish us with artificially constructed proteins of 
all types, they will be no nearer making protoplasm than 
they are now, when proteins already made are at their 
disposal. 

The fire of life is the sole source of energy whereby all 
living things move and have their being. If the fuel 
fails, the fire fails and the life fails. Nothing is more 
certain than that the law of the conservation of energy 
is most strictly obeyed in living things, and that the 
supposition of vital force, or vital energy, as in the vital- 
ism of the past, is baseless and disproved. In this 


respect the man and the motor-car are in pari materia ; 
the living body is merely the first and most consummate 
of internal combustion engines and obeys the laws of 
such. LENs. 
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Correspondence 
MR. BERNARD SHAW ON THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Hope springs eternal in the human breast. I had hoped 
that the correspondence elicited by my Commonsense in 
THE New STATESMAN would have been somewhat less solemnly 
frivolous than that in the party papers. I am sorry to find that 
the Spectaior would be ashamed of most of it. 

My friend Mr. Chiozza Money, who has done, as his honorable 
custom is, most valuable public service by his communications 
to the press on the subject of the war, complains of my conduct in 
respect of two statements made by Sir Edward Grey. The first 
was made on August Ist, as follows (I transcribe from the penny 
bluebook, ci-devant White Paper, p. 66, No. 123) : 

He [the German Ambassador] asked me whether, if Germany gave 
a promise not to violate Belgian neutrality, we would engage to remain 
neutral. 

I replied that I could not say that ; our hands were still free, and we 
were considering what our attitude should be. All I could say was that 
our attitude would be determined largely by public opinion here, and 
that the neutrality of Belgium would appeal very strongly to public 
opinion here. I did not think that we could give a promise of neutrality 
on that condition alone. 

The Ambassador pressed me as to whether I could formulate condi- 
tions on which we would remain neutral. He even suggested that the 
integrity of France and her colonies might be guaranteed. 

I said that I felt obliged to refuse definitely any promise to remain 
neutral on similar terms, and I could only say that we must keep our 
hands free. , 


The second statement was made in the House of Commons on 
August 27th, as quoted by Mr. Chiozza Money from Hansard : 


The German Ambassador never suggested to us that Germany would 
be able to agree to the condition of the neutrality of Belgium. 


Now why in the name of every instinct that prompts well- 
disposed people to refrain from making useless mischief does 
Mr. Chiozza Money drag that apparent Whopper of Sir Edward 
Grey’s into public notice ? I said nothing about it: why need 
Mr. Chiozza Money? I do not defend it: it is obviously inde- 
fensible ; but it is clear to me from the context that Mr. Keir 
Hardie was referring to one occasion and Sir Edward was thinking 
of another, and that the word “ never” was a slip, or rather a 
careless abbreviation of ‘ never on that occasion.” It misled the 
House of Commons ; but then they wanted to be misled. It put 
Mr. Keir Hardie in a painful and apparently false position ; but 
then the House wanted Mr. Keir Hardie to be put in a painful 
position, false or not. Who cares about these debating squabbles 
now ? Has not Sir Edward enough to answer for without having 
forgotten trifles raked up against him? One would think that 
my case against autocratic diplomacy would have satisfied Sir 
Edward’s worst honorable enemy; but here is Mr. Chiozza 
Money dealing him another blow when he is down, and then, lest 
his action should be supposed to be in support of me, landing me 
a quite unprovoked backhander on the nose. This seems to 
indicate a ferocious hatred of the whole human race, a not un- 
natural result of the embittering horror of war. 

Mr. Chiozza Money’s intervention has, however, done me the 
service of opening the eyes of Mr. Allan, who accuses me of having 
said the worst that can be said against Sir Edward, for whom he 
has the unreasoning adoration of a Briton for a baronet, and of 
having resorted to every trick of suppression and distortion to 
make out a case against him. He now, I hope, knows me better. 
But I make no pretence to sentimental forbearance in dealing 
with Sir Edward Grey. It is true that I might have painted a 
lurid picture of the career that began with the sensational infamy 
of Denshawai, proceeded to the revolting treachery of the Persian 
affair, and culminated in Armageddon, with the House of Com- 
mons circumvented at every step. That is, as a matter of plain 
admitted fact, the history of our diplomacy under Sir Edward 
Grey. But it would be the most fatal of mistakes to account for 
all this as a mere matter of personal fiendishness in the Foreign 
Secretary. Onthecontrary, it ismy case against autocratic secret 
diplomacy (please note that secret diplomacy is necessarily lying 
diplomacy when questions are allowed in the House of Commons, 
because it is quite easy to put a question in such a form that a 
refusal to answer gives away the truth as completely as a confes- 
sion of it) that even when it is in the hands of a transparently well- 
intentioned gentleman it will produce more disastrous results 
than open democratic diplomacy could even if the Foreign 
Secretary were the greatest rogue unhanged. Consequently, 
even if I thought Sir Edward such a rogue, which I do not (an 
ironical Thank you, from Sir Edward), I should still do my 
best to whitewash him if I cared for nothing but the strength of 


my case. So Mr. Allan can still go on adoring, provided only he 
will take care to distinguish between the man and the mischievous 
machine which has caught him in its murderous cogs, and which, 
after all, must be worked by somebody until we set up a better 
one. 

I pass to Mr. Morley Davies, who demonstrates that our provo- 
cation of Germany did not begin until 1895. ‘* After that date,” 
he says, “Mr. Shaw’s statement holds; but the difference 
between twenty years and forty years is fundamental in an histori- 
cal analysis.” It is still more fundamental in a ready reckoner ; 
and I allow its importance in a sentence of penal servitude. But 
if Mr. Morley Davies means, as I suppose he must mean if his 
remark has any relevance to the present controversy, that if you 
provoke Germany for forty years you will alarm and irritate her, 
whereas if you do it for twenty years you will excite emotions of 
warm kindliness towards you, I cannot agree without thinking 
a little further over it. But it really does not matter. If Mr, 
Morley Davies will go back forty-three years to an article by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison in the Fortnightly Review, he will see that I 
might safely have gone further back than The Batile of Dorking 
for my evidence. I may add that if he would like to see the 
militarist theory that war is Man’s natural state ordained by the 
law of God, and that we deteriorate the moment we abandon 
it for the dastardly pursuits of peace, he will find that gospel 
laid down by the late Sir William Butler with a thoroughness 
that leaves Treitzschke & Company nowhere. Well may Mr. 
Arnold Bennett claim that when it comes to militarism we can 
write the heads off all the Germans in Berlin. 

I cannot console Miss Winstanley : I can but weep with her. 
Our ingratitude to Russia for being our help in ages past by 
delivering us from the real original Huns is indeed inexcusable ; 
and now that Miss Winstanley makes us blush for the Crimean 
war, we can do no less than offer Russia a handsome indemnity 
for having so hideously bitten our benefactor’s hand. And to think 
that Lord Roberts spent most of his life treating Russia as the 
enemy, and that Mr. Rudyard Kipling wrote poems and tales 
warning us never to trust her! How could they have forgotten 
those Huns? It must certainly be a great comfort to Miss 
Winstanley that we are at last making some amends by shedding 
our blood like water to make Russia the most formidable military 
autocracy in Europe; but she will remind me now that for cen- 
turies after the Hun peril had passed away. Austria and Hungary 
stood between us and the terrible Turk. Think of what we owe 
to Sobieski, without whose valour we should all now be Christian 
slaves, tugging painfully at the oar in the galleys of Tripoli and 
Algiers. Yet we are actually making war on Hungary! ‘Truly we 
are a hopeless people, flying from one ingratitude to another. And 
the Germans! All those brave Hessians who won so many laurels 
for English captains, from Marlborough to Burgoyne! Where 
would the Protestant religion be without Martin Luther? 
O Shame, where is thy blush! I acknowledge the rebuke and 
pass on to the argute Ramsay Muir, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Manchester. 

Alas ! university chairs are better for the unreasoning end of 
the human organism than for the reasoning one. Professor Muir 
sets forth in five articles the confusion of his own mind, and 
taxes me with it. Curious, how few men are capable of analyzing 
a political situation into its ultimate factors, and how many offer 
us clumps of arbitrary associations of ideas as simple homogene- 
ous data for our synthesis! It is hopeless to try to unravel the 
matter for the professor ; for he is quite incapable of receiving @ 
statement without inferring from it half a dozen other statements 
with which it has nothing whatever to do, like a priest who, if you 
declare to him your disbelief in transubstantiation, wants to have 
you burnt on the ground that you advocate the stealing of spoons 
and the hoodooing of Christian babies. I can only say, gently 
but firmly, that there is no confusion and no contradiction 
(humanly speaking) in my Commonsense, and that every one of 
the five dilemmas propounded by the professor are of his own 
making and not of mine. 

However, not to be unhelpful, let me take just one of them, 
and unmuddle my critic about it. I have said that the treaty of 
1839 is not worth the paper it is written on ; that we did not go to 
war on the academic point of its validity ; that we should have 
gone to war if it had never existed, or (I now add) if it had 
solemnly bound us never to draw the sword against Germany ; 
that the nation rose at Sir Edward Grey’s declaration of war 
because it did not want to see Germany smash France, and not in 
the least because it knew or cared anything about “ the scrap of 
paper ” ; and finally—here comes in the imaginary contradiction 
which troubles the professor—that it is our sacred duty to 
drive the Germans out of Belgium. There is of course no con- 
tradiction. The professor, being apparently a man of insular 
mind, cannot conceive that an Englishman can have any duty 
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towards a mere foreigner except a duty stipulated in a treaty. 
Hence he concludes that when I deny the validity of the treaty 
I cannot allege any duty of Britain to Belgium. But I allege 
the whole duty of man from Britons to Belgians just as much as 
to one another. I never said that our sacred duty was stipulated 
inthe treaty. Ifthe treaty were proved to be a forgery tomorrow 
our duty would remain. If Germany proved up to the hilt to- 
morrow that the Belgian defence was preconcerted and pre- 
arranged with the Entente (and indeed as the attack through 
Belgium was understood and openly taken for granted by all 
the military authorities for years past, it seems probable, as the 
King of the Belgians is very far from being a fool, that there was 
some understanding about the defence), our duty would be all 
the more binding. Treaty or no treaty, Belgium held the gate 
for us and saved us at frightful cost to herself on our express 
intimation that we expected her to do so. All the world would 
spit in our faces if we did not see her through now, even though 
all the jurists in Europe held that the treaty was worthless (as 
they in fact do). That obligation of honour, and not the futile 

int of law, is the one to recruit on; and recruiting was the 
practical emergency to which I addressed myself whilst Mr. 
Asquith was trying to rally us round the scrap of paper. Belgium 
is now a word to conjure recruits with, not because of the treaty, 
but because of the fight she put up and the hideous devastation 
to which she has been subjected, by our troops and her own as 
well as by the Germans. 

As the reductio ad absurdum numbered three in the professor’s 
list looks so neat, let me quote it. ‘* It appears. therefore, that 
Sir E. Grey caused the war (a) by not making it clear that we 
would join France and Russia, and (b) by making it clear that we 
would join France and Russia.” It is very much as if I said 
“ Professor Muir shewed a want of judgment (a) in taking his 
umbrella, and (b) in leaving his umbrella at home.” Which 
sounds absurd, but is quite good sense if a refers to a fine day and 
b to a wet day. Both M. Sazonof and M. Cambon urged that if 
Sir Edward would only say he was going to fight, the war might 
be averted. He refused. That was a. When war was inevit- 
able, and had indeed to all intents and purposes begun, he 
shewed his hand. That was b. And now who is “ a person who 
condescends to play tricks with facts about a very grave crisis 
in order to shew off his own cleverness”? Not, I humbly 
submit, Yours, etc., 

P.S.—Next, please. G. BERNARD SHAW. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As was to be foreseen, you and the Press generally have 
been deluged with protests against Mr. Shaw’s ‘“‘ Common Sense 
and the War.” Perhaps, however, you may find space for my 
protest, since it is of a very different kind. As usual, many of 
Mr. Shaw’s criticisms seem unjust, but my only real quarrel with 
him is, not that he has cursed his countrymen, but that he has 
not cursed them enough. 

Many of us have hated the smug self-satisfaction with which 
organs of public opinion, falsely so called, have spoken of this 
war. We know that the fault has not been on one side only. In 
the virtuous attitudes struck by politicians and journalists we 
have seen a distortion of true English opinion hardly less repulsive 
than the Emperor of Germany’s claims upon Providence. Con- 
vinced of the justice of that for which we fight, and determined 
to fight till the end, we have yet believed that national repentance 
is not a weakness, but the foundation of all strength. Believing 
this, when I first skimmed Mr. Shaw’s pages, I thought for a 
moment that our spokesman had at last been found ; I seemed 
to hear Mr. Shaw intoning the first notes of the Great Confession, 
and I was prepared to fall on my knees and say * Amen.” 

But then, through the words of the confession, I caught that 
undertone we all know so well—the note of self-pardon, which 
is an even blacker blasphemy than the frank self-justification of 
the Pharisee. ‘ But then, you see, after all, it hasn’t been Our 
fault. We, the People, have been let in by our rulers, by our 
junkers and our officials. We aren’t responsible. Give us a 
chance and you'll see how noble and peaceful we shall be. Of 
course, we may want to knock people like the Kaiser down now 
and then, because we remember a few school book and stump- 
orator tags about the dreadfulness of the Divine Right of Kings 
and so on. But we'd never dream of doing anything like this.” 
Mr. Shaw has said it all before in Casar and Cleopatra—that 
magnificent warning to little statesmen. But this is a time for 
more universal and sterner truths. 

I am a junker by birth and an official by profession. On the 
whole, I am proud of both classes, but, so far as I am personally 
concerned, I accept as true all the charges made by Mr. Shaw. 
He has hit me sometimes in the wrong place, but there are far 
blacker accusations which he might have made with truth. And, 





moreover, it is just that a Government should bear the sins of a 
people. But, nevertheless, the People have sinned. Mr. Shaw 
knows this, and would admit it freely. But he has passed 
smoothly over it ; and I submit to him that there is nothing in his 
pamphlet which might not be read with complete self-complais- 
ance by the working man who told my friend on a "bus the other 
day that he feared that we should never be allowed to humiliate 
Germany sufficiently, because the Royal Family was half German. 

This glossing over of the case against a whole nation is the old, 
old crime of the progressive thinker. In all ages it has sapped the 
sense of responsibility of the People at the very moment when 
they were claiming a greater part in self-government. It is 
even now sapping the fighting strength of this nation, for eager 
self-sacrifice is the fruit of humiliation. It has been the seed of 
self-destruction in every righteous revolution. It has been a 
greater enemy of true progress than any priest or king, for it has 
taught men to ascribe disaster to the peculiar qualities of a class, 
instead of to the very vices which that class shares with all the 
blinded human race. » And so long as men listen to this degrading 
doctrine, so long—as Mr. Shaw we!l knows—wi!l they seek in 
vain from International Socialism, oi any other clangorous work 
of political scene-shifting, that word of peace which Mr. Shaw 
complains that they now seek in vain before the altars of Christi- 
anity. 

That word of peace shall come, but the voice crying in the 
wilderness to herald it will never issue from lips whose eloquence 
depends upon that intellectual cleverness appreciated only by the 
sophisticated in soft raiment. If Mr. Shaw would lay hold of the 
hearts of men and produce that stupendous revolution of which 
he has so often dreamed, let him come with a simpler message, for 
which I may, perhaps, be allowed to suggest a text : 

“The prophets prophesy falsely and the priests bear rule by 
their means, and my people love to have it so, and what shall be 
done in the end thereof ? ” 

I enclose my card, and, regretting that I must ask you not to 
publish my name, I beg to sign myself, 

Your and Mr. Shaw’s obedient servant, 

Cavendish Club, A JUNKER. 

119 Piceadilly, W. 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMaAn. 

Srr,—We are rarely disappointed when we look for stimulating 
criticism and scourging impartiality in a contribution by Mr. 
Shaw, but I do not think that he is exactly the right man to 
hold the balance evenly in this war contention. He has been 
for a score of years the chastiser-in-chief to God’s Englishman, 
and has got into the ineradicable habit of blowing cold on any 
manifestation of self-righteousness, whatever its cause. And, 
like the sophists of old, he is unconquerable in argument, for no 
mother’s son will ever lack material for humbling the pride of 
his neighbour. Vanity and frailty are far too impartially dis- 
tributed for that. But the present occasion is not so much one 
for general soul-searching as for judicious comparison ; the 
mentor may not be fitted for a judgeship. . 

Nothing in British history, not even Ireland’s wrongs, can 
make the drawing of a close parallel between Britain and Ger- 
many more than a jeu d’esprit. By all means let the British be 
reminded of their own home-grown Junkers, but an attempt to 
sweep up British and German militarism in one rubbish-heap 
must not pass unchallenged. It is preposterous. When you 
have a nation like the German, whose war engine is always under 
steam, whose railways are completely and whose industrial 
organisation largely subservient to military ends, whose official 
institutions are manned by soldiers, whose civil life is permeated 
by the martial spirit, a nation with a military caste whose over- 
bearing and unquestioned paramountcy has made every liberty- 
loving person gasp, and with the world’s most aggressive and 
braggartly nation, the Prussians, at the helm of affairs, why then, 
you may talk of militarism. But good, old, jog-trot England ! 
Mr. Shaw’s British * militarism,” like the German journalist’s 
fancy pictures of a scheming, cunning, diabolically far-sighted 
England, makes me smile. 

Such manifestations of pugnacity as have offended Mr. Shaw 
do not in the least assist his implication ; the fact that we are of 
the bulldog breed is not particularly offensive, except to those 
who dislike that virtuous, but frightfully sentimental, animal ; 
after all, his militant function is solely to get his teeth into tres- 
passers and hold fast. May I also remind Mr. Shaw that Rule 
Britannia ends on “ Britons never shall be slaves ’—again a 
perfectly pacific and unexceptionable sentiment without any 
counterpart in Deutschland ueber alles. No, it is the idea of the 
watchdog, the guardian of home and her seafaring sons that 
has always been in the British mind, where arms are concerned, 
and it is only the unmistakable spurt of a mentally-unbalanced 
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neighbour which has made an essentially good-natured people 
talk in a somewhat more strident key. They may be pugnacious, 
but their love of fighting has spent itself very largely in well- 
regulated sport—including politics—and the vast majority of 
Britishers are absolutely untouched by military ambition or 
military glory. To suggest that we are equally responsible 
with the Germans for the race of armaments and the increasing 
ill-feeling is not true. Germany since the days of Napoleon has 
never been threatened ; she has most clearly set the pace for 
military Europe, and if other nations have taken up her challenge 
it must be considered imperative in view of Prussia’s history 
and the sabre-rattling mania of her autocratic rulers. Since 
Bismarck, who was a blackguard with a sense of direction, the 
situation has become steadily worse under an emperor who is a 
moral imbecile and megalomaniac. . . . 

As to the Belgian scrap of paper, I agree that too much has 
been made of it, and too little of the salient fact that we are 
jolly sick and tired of the German moustache and Paradeschritt. 
But when Mr. Shaw sweeps aside our pious indignation over 
violated Belgium neutrality by referring to Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
I really must demur. It is surely one thing to acquiesce in the 
formal annexation of a protectorate for the sake of keeping peace 
in Europe, and quite another thing to suffer the invasion and 
devastation of an independent country with no other justification 
than that of military expediency. 

There are two other points that require dealing with: the 
conduct of Germans and the Settlement. As to the former, I 
do not understand how Mr. Shaw can dispose of all allegations 
by roundly accusing all other nations of a similar contempt for 
humane obligations and the mere decencies of European warfare. 
Of course, there is bound to be exaggeration and wild rumours, 
many of which have been willingly disposed of in this country ; 
but to assume that all the testimony of surviving Belgians who 
have watched their parents or children being done to death 
is pure fabrication I must simply refrain from characterising. 
There is a mass of well-supported evidence of destruction, pillage, 
rape, cruelty and insensate killing which cannot be dismissed, 
and has never been charged against either French or British 
Army. If anybody questions the spirit in which Germany 
fights, let him read Major Dieckmann’s “ Important Notice to 
the Commune of Griviegnee (Belgium).” An army whose 
responsible officers can issue proclamations of such prodigious 
insolence and unbridled severity is capable of any crime. An 
army officered by officers whose calibre is only too well known, 
and manned by non-coms. whose brutality has done what it 
could to knock humanity and sensitiveness out of male Germany, 
is not only capable of excesses, it is dead certain to plumb depths 
of depravity to which Western fighters have hitherto been 
strangers. It is the commonest error to suppose (as Socialists 
are particularly prone to do) that the kind of discipline and 
orderliness which pervades Germany is a genuine humanising 
process. It is nothing of the sort: it has, on the contrary, sapped 
the moral fibre and real humanity of its victims ; and in the hour 
of crisis are revealed all their immature qualities, their childish 
petulance and naughtiness under irritation, their mercilessness 
and savagery when situations arise that call for the strong hand 
and a live sense of justice. No, the indictment of German 
culture, as tested on the battlefields of Belgium and France, is 
irresistible and damning. 

Now, as to the Settlement : Mr. Shaw is right in insisting that 
England must secure the necessary weight in council by a decisive 
weight of men. But when he touches on the terms of peace I 
cannot follow him any longer. Some months ago he said the only 
possible thing is for us to see the thing through. But to what 
end? Has it not been shouted from the very housetops and 
echoed by every fervent democrat that the end was the destruction 
of German militarism ? Obviously, a mere victory over German 
arms followed by a slight bone-picking feast is not tantamount 
to the destruction of German militarism. We shall have proved 
that Germany cannot fight three first-class Powers successfully, 
but what on earth is the use of that ? How is our object to be 
attained ? Shaw does not make the slightest pretence at 
approaching the subject. It seems to me that either Prussia 
must be isolated from the rest of the German Federation, or 
that Federation must have forced upon it some sort of demo- 
cratic constitution, co-incident, if possible, with a general adoption 
of arbitration rules involving instant boycott or a concerted 
armed attack the moment a rule is broken. The precise method 
and terms of such interference (for which, by the way, there is 
sufficient historical precedent) are not a subject in dispute at 
present, and I will leave it to Shaw or any other good democrat 
to pursue this very important part of our war problems. 

Yours, ete., 

London, S.W. 

November 18th. 


J. M. Borvup. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In his abnormally impartial allocation of the responsi- 
bility for the war between the junker parties of Germany and of 
England, Mr. Shaw, in substance, makes the following charge 
against the Foreign Office—viz., that “ being deliberately and 
consciously bent on a long deferred militarist war with Germany,” 
it humbugged that country into believing that England would 
remain neutral, with the subtle object of decoying Germany into 
war with France and Russia, and then suddenly “* unmasking the 
Junker-Militarist battery.” 

In reference to this charge, my first criticism is that Mr. Shaw 
has somehow or other omitted in his fifty-eight columns of ex- 
haustive and judicial analysis, to make any reference to the 
most important piece of evidence in favour of the good faith of 
the Department which he charges with bad faith: I refer to the 
interview between Sir Edward Grey and Prince Lichnowski, 
No. 89 in the White Paper, in which Sir Edward expressly inti- 
mated the reasonable possibility of English intervention in the 
event of a European war. 

The fact, however, still remains that this proved insufficient 
to convince Germany that we meant business, and Mr. Shaw, 
with the ruthless cynicism of the humanitarian, may no doubt 
suggest that the Foreign Office “* deliberately and consciously ” 
moderated its tone in order to make Germany believe that it was 
bluffing. 

May I, however, suggest a reason more probable and less 
monstrous. 

Right up to the last minute the Cabinet was divided, owing to 
the cleavage between the party within it who thought that war 
ought to be made on Germany, if it attacked France and Russia, 
and the party which refused to make war at any price. Under 
those circumstances it was impossible for Sir E. Grey to come out 
from the beginning with a full-blooded hot and strong “ war-if- 
you-touch-France-or-Russia policy,” as he would have been 
enabled to do had he had the support of a more homogeneous 
Cabinet. 

Further, it is relevant to consider why Germany failed to 
appreciate, until too late, the serious possibility of England joining 
in the war. I suggest that one of the chief reasons was the fact 
that 100,000 armed Ulstermen were on the verge of levying war 
against the King. It would consequently be unfair to deprive 
Sir Edward Carson and his friends of their true share of credit for 
the present conflagration. 

So far, however, as the Liberal Government is concerned, it 
would appear that, with all his common sense and with all his 
impartiality, Mr. Shaw has failed to see the causal responsibility 
of that wing of the Cabinet with which he is most politically 
in sympathy, while he has made a scapegoat of that section of 
the Cabinet who, if left to themselves, would, as Mr. Shaw 
practically admits, have steered this country free from war. 
As, however, your Socialist is as ready to believe evil of your 
Whig, as your Freemason is of your Jesuit, or your Jesuit of your 
Jew, it would be, perhaps, unreasonable and Utopian to have 
expected Mr. Shaw to have exercised in this case the customary 
accuracy of his judicial balance.—Yours, etc., 

Horace B. SAMUEL. 

4 Elm Court, 

Temple, E.C. 


VENTILATION AND “THE BREATH OF 


LIFE” 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your contributor “ Lens”—who is usually so well 
informed—is quite right in his condemnation of the old theories 
of ventilation, but, unfortunately, quite wrong in his interpreta- 
tion of the new ones. Old bottles are certainly useless for 
storing new wine—and so are new ones when held upside down ! 
Similarly, the latest experimental facts refuse to fit in with 
“* Lens’s”” inverted statement of the most recent views on the 
question of ventilation. It is wrong, for instance, to suggest 
that an empty room should not be ventilated—especially if it is 
artificially heated. It is well to keep the air in a room constantly 
moving so that there may be plenty of gentle air-motion in it 
when it becomes occupied. The object of ventilation, as “* Lens’ 
implies, is not to remove so-called poisonous gases from the aif, 
but, as he does not seem to realise, to secure a proper rate of 
cooling. The standard of comfort and the absence of stuffiness 
depend on the cooling power of the air, and this is regulated by 
(1) its movement, (2) its temperature, (3) the amount of moisture 
it contains. By means of experiments with the Caleometer—an 





instrument devised by Professor Leonard Hill and myself for the 
testing of these conditions—in the House of Commons, in our 
laboratories and elsewhere, the relative importance of these 
factors has been established beyond question. 


And, further, 
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it has been shown that to secure comfortable conditions it is 
essential to avoid monotony of movement as well as of tempera- 
ture. A steady movement of warm or cold air at a constant 
temperature has quite as depressing an effect on the body as 
stagnant air. The ideal standard is a cooling power varying 
irregularly between certain limits indicated by the Caleometer— 
a state of things which is realised on a pleasant spring day in the 
open air. It is true “the breath of life must blow ”—but it 
must blow in gentle, stimulating puffs for human beings ; otherwise 
only the microbes will get the benefit of it. 

One other error in ** Lens’s ” article deserves mention. Though 
the House of Commons Committee on Ventilation has not yet 
issued its report, had ** Lens ” seen even the inadequate newspaper 
summaries of the evidence submitted both by Professor Hill and 
myself, he would not have stated that the House of Commons 
air is ““ dead.”” Our observations with the Caleometer showed it 
to be very much alive—moving with far too great and constant 
a velocity, particularly near the floor. In consequence the 
members’ feet are much cooler than their heads, and Professor 
Hill actually demonstrated, by experiment on his own person, 
the congestion of the nasal passage and neighbouring tissues 
resulting from this inversion of Nature’s method. For we all 
like our feet to be warm, and enjoy the gentle, cooling breezes 
which make us take our hats off on a fresh spring or early summer 
day.—Yours, etc., 

O. W. Grirrira. 

174 Fordwych Road, Cricklewood. 

November 22nd. 


THE RESPONSE TO INDIA’S LOYALTY 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Siz,—In spite of the sympathetic and grateful attitude of the 
English press and public at the sending out of Indian troops at 
India’s expense to fight for the British Empire, in China, Persia, 
Egypt, East Africa, Belgium, and France, one at times feels this 
sympathy but fruitless when one remembers the actual treatment 
of Indians and their little grievances in this country. For 
instance, the War Office informs the educational adviser in 
Cambridge about the urgent need of Indian volunteers for ambu- 
lance work in connection with the wounded Indians, but states 
that after two months’ delay due to the pressure of work it has 
not found time to decide for or against the claim of Indians— 
a claim reported upon favourably, it is said, by the University 
authorities—to join the University Officers’ Training Corps and 
fit themselves for the service of the Empire. 

There is no law against Indians joining the C.U.O.T.C. or their 
holding commissions in the Indian Army, where they are likely to 
be particularly useful at the present juncture. The only reason 
for the disability seems to be either blind prejudice or the so-called 
“ political” expediency. India has rallied to the English flag 
with hopes for a better future and more faithful carrying out of 
humerous promises about the equal treatment and equal rights of 
British citizens of whatever race or creed. The story of her 
sacrifices in men and money—sacrifices of an extremely poor 
country—would only be an episode of one-sided and unrequited 
efforts, unless the ruling authorities show more consideration 
and promptitude in dealing with the various unjustifiable dis- 
abilities of the Indians. Even the Indians suffer from the human 
weakness of national pride and self-respect, and cannot but feel 
the injustice of the curious response to their zeal to serve the cause 
of the Empire.—Y ours, etc., 

H. Natu. Misra. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

November 24th. 


«CHILDREN OF THE STATE 


To} the’ Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—The proposal to place the wives of soldiers under police 
surveillance rightly gave rise to a storm of protest, and the opinion 
was widely expressed that the allowance of a soldier's wife was 
her own by right and in no way connected with her mode of life. 
In the recently issued memorandum on pensions and allowances 
it is stated that local Education authorities will be asked to make 
such arrangements as will enable them to report to the War Office 
eases in which they think that the children—either of soldiers’ 
wives or soldiers’ widows—are being neglected. This can only 
apply to children of school age, and does not cover the case of 
those under five, for whom some other authority must be made 
responsible. This would probably be the Public Health Com- 
mittee. but it must be remembered that the Pensions Committee 
will also presumably be in touch with these widows and their 


children, as they have the duty of recommending additional 
allowances in cases of necessity. 

But more important than the actual authority is the practical 
question of what these arrangements are to be. Both Tur New 
STATESMAN and Mr. Barnes, in the House of Commons, make use 
of the expression “‘ wards of the State ”’ in speaking of soldiers’ 
children. If the State is a guardian, it must exercise guardian- 
ship, and we have to think how this can be achieved without any 
sense of intrusion or interference. It ought to be done in such a 
way that the mother—so far from feeling that she is being spied 
upon—trealises with pride that her children are in a peculiar sense 
the care and interest of the country because their father gave his 
life for the country. If public opinion will look upon the wardship 
of the State in this light, the visits and even the advice of a woman 
officer appointed by the local authority and acting for the War 
Office or the Admiralty need not be resented, but regarded as the 
children’s special right and safeguard.—Yours, etc., 

C. DoroTrHea RACKHAM. 

Cambridge. 

November 24th. 


WOOLWICH GIRLS’ CLUB 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A year ago eighty girl Trade-Unionists of Woolwich 
asked the National Organisation of Girls’ Clubs to assist them in 
forming a club in continuation of one which, though successful 
in point of numbers, failed for lack of funds and premises. It 
is always somewhat difficult to get money for girls’ clubs, because 
so few people recognise their value and importance, and at the 
time it could not be done. But a month ago Mrs. Norman 
McDougall was able to get together some money, which has been 
used for the part purchase of very suitable premises, and a club 
is now actually in existence and promises to be very successful. 
We need, however, about £250 a year to continue the club on its 
present very comfortable basis, and this we hope that the friends 
of the girls will be able to supply. 

The club is at 51 Wellington Street, Woolwich, quite near the 
Arsenal station, and the club organiser, Miss Rose Gardner, will 
be glad to see supporters during the hours the club is open—12.30 
to 2 p.m., and from 6 to 10 in the evening. We appeal for 
subscriptions, which may be sent to the Manager, London and 
Provincial Bank, Woolwich, cheques to be made payable to the 
Hon. Treasurer. Woolwich Girls’ Club.—Yours, etc., 

29 Hervey Road, Blackheath, S.E. E. J. Macrosry. 


Miscellany 
AN UNFORGETTABLE HEROINE 


INCE the star of Mrs. Florence Barclay rose over the 
S horizon we have not heard so much as we did about 
Miss Marie Corelli. But her genius is still active, 
and her admirers will find her new book Innocent* as 
characteristic as any of its predecessors. Miss Corelli states 
in a prefatory note that she feels it ““ somewhat of an im- 
pertinence to publish it at all during the present time of 
national crisis.” ‘“‘ But,” she explains, “in response to 
many requests from the public, and from those employed in 
the printing, binding, and bookselling trades, who will suffer 
greatly if novels are not issued this autumn as usual, I have 
agreed to allow Innocent her appearance.”” Her generosity 
and courage have been repaid. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, in 
the British Weekly, says that “Innocent is one of the 
heroines who will never be forgotten.”: Such praise, from 
such a pen, is praise indeed. 

In Briar Farm, an old Tudor farmhouse in the Midlands, 
lived Farmer Hugo Jocelyn, last of an unbroken male line 
of Jocelyns, who had lived in the house since Elizabeth’s 
time, when the Sieur Amadis de Jocelin had come over with 
the Duke of Anjou. Farmer Jocelyn was proud of his 
ancestry ; he worked in the fields with his men, and wore a 
smock frock; and when he took it off he revealed a suit 
“* somewhat resembling the doublet and hose of olden times.” 
He paid the best wages in the neighbourhood, although he 
refused to use modern machines for sowing and reaping. 


* Innocent. By Marie Corelli. Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 
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This detestation of modernity occasionally spread to his 
talk, as when he said: “ Poor little child, thou hast eaten 
no supper! I saw thee playing with the bread and touching 
no morsel. Art not well?’ With him lived two young 
people, his nephew Robin Clifford, who had come down from 
Oxford (where he had a scholarship) to become a farmer, 
and his supposed daughter Innocent, who will never be for- 
gotten. The old man naturally wanted to see the two 
married. Robin shared the feeling. When he saw Innocent 
fondling one of the pet doves who used to flutter around her 
as she walked he said : 

I grudge him the privilege of lying there on your dear little white 
breast! I am envious when you kiss him! I want you to kiss me! 


But Innocent did not love him “ like that,” and would not 
marry him. Like Madame Bovary, whom, in other respects, 
she did not greatly resemble, she had romantic dreams. 
Once, when she and Robin were children, they had found in 
the old house a secret panel, which opened by a secret spring 
and revealed a secret stairway which led to a secret chamber. 
There they found two chests which contained ancient manu- 
scripts on vellum. They were relics of the preux chevalier, 
Sieur Amadis de Jocelin. Innocent pored over them in her 
room, the furniture of which remained as it was in Amadis’ 
day. Gradualiy—although she could bake, brew, and sew, 
unlike the modern women whom Miss Corelli detests—she 
taught herself old English and old French ; she entered into 
the atmosphere of Amadis de Jocelin’s day, and into his 
high, romantic conception of love ; she learnt old ballads, 
and she became familiar with the works (though, let us hope, 
only with certain of them) of Villon and Herrick. But she 
never became modernised. 

The proudest emperor of the most powerful nation on earth was, 
to her mind, far less than Shakespeare—and inferior to the simplest 
French lyrist of old time that ever wrote a chanson d@ amour. 

She had never been in a train or seen the sea. Newspapers, 
at Briar Farm, were “ relegated entirely to the kitchen and 
outhouses,” the only places fit for them and their “ so- 
called ‘news’”; and when illustrated papers came into 
Innocent’s hands, she had to seek from an old servant the 
explanation that the shamefully underclad persons therein 
pictured were actors and dancers. 

With an ignorance of the world so complete as this, she 
was clearly bound to achicve tremendous success as a 
popular novelist. It came about in this way. A series of 
tragedies struck the house. Old Hugo was given sentence 
of death by his doctor. He then confessed to Innocent that 
she was not really his daughter, but had been left at his 
door during a storm by a handsome man on horseback, 
who had prefaced his request to leave her by exclaiming, 
“ This is a farm, I believe.” She was a very small baby at 
the time, and presumably the illegitimate daughter of 
heartless parents. Innocent is so shocked that she con- 
fronts him “ with the calm reproachful air of an accusing 
angel,” and denounces him for letting her reach the age of 
eighteen before revealing the awful stain on her past. This 
ends Robin’s chances. In any event her adoration for the 
dead Amadis would have stood in the way; but now “I 
shall never bring my ‘ base-born’ blood into the family of 
Jocelyn.” Old Hugo—his old mastiff having moaned un- 
cannily in the night—dies. A fashionable and scented lady 
appears from London. She is the wife of Lord Blythe, a 
peer, but with the refreshing unconventionality that had been 
(as we learn) one of her earliest traits, she prefers to style 
herself “* Lady Maude Blythe.” She tells Innocent that she 
knew her mysterious father. He was Pierce Armitage the 
painter. 

Yes—I knew him—rather well! I was quite a girl—and he was 
an artist—a rather famous one in his way—half French—and very 
good-looking. Yes, he certainly was remarkably good-looking! We 


ran away together—most absurd of us—but we did. Please don’t 
look at me like that! You remind me of Sarah Bernhardt in La 
Tosca. 

Lady (Maude) Blythe was, in fact, Innocent’s mother. 
The father, she said, had died abroad, after he had been 
thrown over because of his lack of social position. 

“Died!” echoed the girl. ‘“* My father is dead ?” 

“So I believe,” and Lady Blythe stifled a slight yawn. 
always a rather reckless person. . . .” 


“ He was 


Innocent rejects her mother’s monstrous offer to adopt 
her. With four hundred pounds, left for her in an envelope 
by old Hugo, she goes off to London on her first train 
journey. For her living as a writer could not be earned in 
the country. 

Not here, not here, in this quiet pastoral scene could she learn the 
way to wrest the golden circlet of fame from the hands of the silent 
gods! it must be in the turmoil and rush of endeavour—the swift 
pursuit of the flying Apollo. 

“Chance and coincidence,” says Miss Corelli, “ play 
curious pranks with human affairs.”” How true this is will 
be evident to anyone who follows Innocent’s career. In the 
train she mects an old journalist who had been a friend of 
Pierce Armitage. He has a copy of the Morning Post, which 
contains an advertisement for a paying guest. Innocent 
answers it, and when she gets to the house finds that the 
tenant, Miss Leigh, was Armitage’s first love, and has his 
photograph on the table. Innocent, in spite of all tempta- 
tions, keeps her parentage dark. Within a year (she was 
still only nineteen) 
everybody who was anybody became suddenly thrilled with curiosity 
concerning the unknown personality of an Author. . . . This latest 
aspirant to literary fame had two magnetic qualities which seldom fail 
to arouse the jaded spirit of the reading public—novelty and mystery, 
united to that scarce and seldom recognised power called genius. 

Irinocent had written a Book, “ just a Book—a real 
Book, likely to live as long as literature itself.” Probably it 
had a heroine who will never be forgotten ; but, at all events, 
its author’s fame covered the two hemispheres at once. 
She was lion-hunted, of course ; and two of the people she 
met at fashionable crushes were her mother, Lady Blythe, 
and the painter Amadis de Jocelyn, descendant of the 
French branch of old Sieur Amadis’ family. Space does not 
allow one to recount all the developments of the story: 
how Lady Blythe surprised and staggered her husband with 
the story of her old sin ; how he, in his turn, surprised her 
by telling her (she had never suspected it) that Pierce 
Armitage had been his best friend; how Lady Blythe dies 
of an overdose of veronal; how Amadis de Jocelyn, in 
whom Innocent had found the ideal she had derived from 
her reading of old books, wins Innocent’s love and deserts 
her with a callous laugh ; how Lord Blythe, walking about 
in Italy, meets the “ dead ” Pierce Armitage, disguised as an 
Italian painter ; how Armitage longs for his daughter ; how 
Innocent crawls back to Briar Farm to die. But even this 
brief summary should suffice to show how Miss Corelli, like 
her unforgettable heroine, unites several magnetic qualities 
which seldom fail to arouse the jaded spirit of the reading 
public. She goes from strength to strength. s. 


WAGNER AND THE GERMANS 
ANKIND has been classified as being French in 
Mo part and German in another. It is another 
way no doubt of contrasting the Aristotelean with 
the Platonist, two types of human beings who hardly 
understand each other. In England of late the pendulum 


has been swinging in a French direction, for it is a long cry 
from the period of Carlyle’s influence ; but it is still doubtful 
if the majority of Englishmen, apart from politics, can 
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honestly boast even now of French, as opposed to German, 
affinities. Those are most happy who, like Mr. Belloc 
or Mr. Chesterton, long ago proclaimed themselves “ French.” 
They need draw no distinction between the “ materialist ” 
and “militarist” aspect of modern Germany and the 
“Germany of Kant and Goethe ” ; and to them the intellec- 
tual hegemony of Europe rightly belongs to France. But 
is there something traitorous in being “ German” in the 
philosophical sense? Can one reconcile a preference for 
the German spirit with a desire for the victory of the Allies 
in the present war, or is it a mere evasion of the issue to 
explain that Germany has ceased to be German ? 

Perhaps the classification is unsound, but it is hard to 
think so when one has just read certain of Richard Wagner’s 
essays, the State and Religion, Art and Politics, Hero-dom 
and Christianity, What is German? Who else has asked 
his readers were they French or German with such force 
and insistency, with such conviction of the fundamental 
importance of the question—a German being one capable 
of adhering to the Wagnerian faith? It is strange, indeed, 
that Wagner has not been dragged with Nietzsche, his 
great antagonist, into present day controversies. Wagner’s in- 
fluence in modern Germany must be greater than Nietzsche’s, 
and his philosophical works abound in discussions on the 
German ideal and the German genius, and the relations 
between culture and victorious war. 

Like all patriotic idealists, Wagner selected (as is done, 
for instance, in Ireland) a neighbour already unpopular for 
political reasons, and opposed that neighbour to a given 
moral ideal. In his essays France is always the tyrant 
of materialism, Germany the only dam against her propa- 
ganda. Life in France is nothing but a theatrical convention, 
for French culture has arisen without the people, whereas 
“ German folk ” was reborn from its own spirit and in spite 
of the Frenchified princes of Prussia. In France no 
“ rebellion of the man ” has been possible ; but the “ tiger ” 
could rebel...“ this wild beast was tameable by Ictting 
it loose upon the neighbouring nations.... Marat—the 
tiger; Napoleon—the tiger tamer.””’ The German triumph 
of 1870 caused Wagner to drop this bitterness of speech— 
“only to the vanquished, not to the victor do one’s sym- 
pathies belong”; but the same antagonism reappeared 
in the anti-Semitism of his later work. The non-German, 
as Wagner defined him, believed in progress, in a rational 
morality, in equality proceeding from the flat commixture 
of peoples; the German believed in regeneration, in an 
intuitive morality, in equality based on universal moral 
concord. ‘The lessons of ancestral wisdom,” he wrote, 
in the Bayreuther Blitter, had been re-discovered after 
tens of centuries by “ Schopenhauer treading in the shining 
wake of Kant”; they were “ Know thyself” and “ This 
art thou ” :— 

Recent Anti-Semite agitation, he noted, yet we ourselves gave 
Jews their power over us, first by adopting their patriarchs, and then 
by our deification of Prophets. But a reviving instinct seems to lie 
at bottom of the movement against Jews ; scarcely of race, for present 
German amalgam has little purity of breed to boast. Thirty years’ 
war destroyed that, and with it all racial pride, exchanged for greed 
and dabbling in foreign manners. The Jew is the most remarkable 
instance of racial stability ; however he intermarries a Jew always 
comes to birth. Our antagonism must lie deeper, in instinct of the 
purely human.* 


Through this instinct alone could the German help not 
only himself but other nations. I cannot go too deeply 
here into the great musician’s debt to Schopenhauer; but 
Wagner held that the anti-Semite movement might teach 
the German to “ know himself *’ for one in whom the intellect 
in answer to the cravings of the will might “ rise to that 


* Wagner's collected works, edited by Ashton Ellis, vol. vi., pp. 347-8. Nietzsche's 
“ Human, All Too Human" wasa reply to Wagner's German mysticism 


clear-sightedness which casts its own light back upon the 
will, and taming it, become a moral prompting.” 

Were I Dr. Levy, I might suggest at this point that in 
the present “ war of ideas” the Christian Wagner stood 
on the side of the Germans, and Nietzsche (who formulated 
a rational morality in opposition to Wagner) on that of the 
Allies. But, unhappily, Wagner did not believe that ideas 
were served by war, though as a good patriot he backed 
Prussia against France. His reflections on the Peace of 
Frankfort will be called by some prophetic. That peace 
only pointed to constant “readiness for further war.” 
What, he asked, do our Prussian statesmen intend to do 
with their might? Win more might? Might for what ? 
For the extension of virtuousness in general? A Latin 
platitude! “ Perhaps after all”’—so he lived to think— 
“we Germans will never be great politicians—we may be 
something much greater if we use our capabilities rightly, 
something through which we may be destined to become not 
indeed the rulers but the ennoblers of mankind.” And 
in Was ist Deutsch ? he remarked that German culture had 
always flourished best with the fall of outer political might, 
and he asked why memory of German glory should always 
be attached to periods fatal to German greatness, when 
Germany sought to rule over non-Germanic peoples. There 
is much in all this that should console a beaten nation. 

But did Germany really abandon her metaphysics when 
she embarked on her career of conquest in the material 
order, as our English “* Germans” like to think? It 
certainly seemed to Wagner at the close of his life that 
Germany was ceasing to be German, and merely competed 
with her neighbours in the despised sphere of “ culture 
progress,”’ looking for a place in the sun (and a Semiticised 
sun at that); and he warned his countrymen that their 
genius lay otherwhere than in politics, for a politician at 
best could only recommend “ virtuousness in general,” 
and virtuousness in general has never inspired a German. 
The blunders of recent German diplomacy and the failure 
of Prussia to stand out “ virtuously ” in the eyes of neutral 
peoples to-day suggest that Wagner's diagnosis was a correct 
one. “ The Germans,” our newspapers tell us, “ are fighting 
for some new culture against the historic civilisation of 
Christendom.” But to Wagner the historic civilisation 
of Christendom was a barbarous “ Judaic medley,” with 
its presumptions of progress and of virtuousness in general. 
“The so-called Romanic nations,” he wrote, “and the 
English, too, are praised as hybrid stocks that obviously 
surpass in culture progress the peoples of a haply pure 
German breed”; but the pure German race had always 
sought the welfare of mankind in bringing to birth great 
characters, redeemers, artists. Wagner’s race _ theories 
and his mystical conception of kingship (as expressed, for 
instance, in the noble epistle to the King of Bavaria) would 
alone have made him a “ dangerous ”’ writer for the excited 
patriot. He has inspired many doctrinaires of Pan-Ger- 
manism—notably Houston Chamberlain, Otto Weininger 
and a M. George Fuchs, whose advocacy of a large navy was 
based, incredible though it may seem, upon the Wagnerian 
Art Faith. No, our Liberal and pro-German idealists are 
in error; the pity is that Germany did not abandon meta- 
physics when she began to build ships and extend her 
commerce. For then her values would have been those of 
the culture progress peoples, and we should have been spared 
not the war but some of the spiritual misunderstandings 
that have accompanied the war. The Freethinking France 
which fights for a rational morality in the sphere of inter- 
national politics would not be shocked by mystical affirma- 
tions from the Kaiser.... Better still, no doubt, if Ger- 
many had stuck solely to metaphysics, as Wagner advised. 

J. M. Hone, 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
A FEW months ago some unknown poems by Keats 


were exhumed in the Times; and now Messrs. 

Smith, Elder have published (5s. net) a whole volume 
of New Poems by Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Ten of the “new” poems included appeared in the Cen- 
tenary Edition of Robert Browning, but there are nineteen 
others by him that have never before appeared in a collected 
edition, and six by Mrs. Browning. Many of these were 
found amongst the MSS. dispersed at the Browning sale 
last year. Sir Frederic Kenyon, who edits the volume, 
naturally feels some compunction about publishing poems 
that their authors refrained from putting into their books. 
“One might wish,” he says, 
that the unpublished verses of both poets had been destroyed by them 
out of hand when once the decision had been taken not to publish them. 
Such waifs and strays are a permanent difficulty to editors. If the 
author is sufficiently eminent, publication of everything of his that 
remains above ground is eventually inevitable, and an editor is torn 
between the natural desire to make his edition complete and his equally 
natural reluctance to print matter which is not worthy of its author, 
and which the author himself did not consider worthy of publication. 
The ultimate solution is probably some limbo of an appendix, which 
can be searched once for all by the curious and then left to its obscurity. 


This is sound enough theory ; but here we have the volume 
in the familiar dark mud-coloured binding (I speak de- 
scriptively and not at all derisively) of the old Collected 
Edition. And very few of the new poems are better saved 
than lost. 

a * * 


There is a certain interest about The First Born of Egypt— 
astonishing blank verse for a boy of thirteen ; Helen’s Tower 
is a tolerable sonnet which might be by anyone; and the 
unfinished fragment, Aschylus’ Soliloquy, is really fine. 
It is the day of Auschylus’ death “ at the hands of a tortoise 
dropped by an eagle,” as the schoolboy put it. He sits, 
“an old and solitary man,” on a Sicilian plain, hoping to 
evade the death by something falling from above that had 
been predicted for him. He hears the life of men in the 
distance like the droning of a bee at sunset : 


‘ Ay, and that bee’s hum, 
The buzzing fly and mouthing of the grass 
Cropped slowly near me by some straying sheep 
Are strange to me with life—and separate from me 
The outside of my being—I myself 
Grow to silence, fasten to the calm 
Of inorganic nature . . . sky and rocks— 
I shall pass on into their unity 
When dying down into impersonal dusk. 
Ah, ha—these flats are wide ! 
The prophecy which said the house would fall 
And thereby crush me, must bring down the sky 
The only roof above me where I sit 
Or ere it prove its oracle to-day. 
Stand fast, ye pillars of the constant Heavens 
As Life doth in me—I who did not die 
That day in Athens when the people’s scorn 
Hissed toward the sun as if to darken it 
Because my thoughts burned too much for the eyes 
Over my head, because I spoke my Greek 
Too deep down in my soul to suit their case. 
Who did not die to see the solemn vests 
Of my white chorus round the thymele 
Flutter like doves, and sweep back like a cloud 
Before the shrill-lipped people. . . . 
Except for these, the new poems by Robert Browning are 
either failures or trifles. There are rhyming tours de force, 
of which the best is the frequently quoted quatrain : 
Venus, sea-froth’s child, 
Playing old gooseberry, 
Marries Lord Rosebery 
To Miss de Rothschild. 


As I have heard it, by the way, the word ‘ Hannah” 
has taken the place of the word “ Miss.” There are also odd 
squibs and album-pieces of the sort that no great pqet would 
commit if he thought they would be reprinted after his 
death. The Mrs. Browning poems are no better worth 
preserving. A line from The Enchantress and another from 
Leila, a Tale, will convey an idea of their nature more exactly 
than any words of mine: 
A little bark is sleeping on the billow 


** It is,” the Father cried, * It is, it is my boy!” 


The Epistle to a Canary is neat, but cannot be mentioned 
in the same breath with the poetess’s To Flask, My Dog, 
with which the public has been familiar for about seventy 
years. So on the whole one hopes that, in spite of Sir 
Frederic Kenyon’s theory of inevitability, the rest of Mrs. 
Browning’s unpublished works will remain undisturbed in 
the tomb. She was occasionally a great poct, but the 
corpus of her inferior verse is already large enough to tax 
the perseverance of most of her readers. 
1K K ok 

The most interesting part of the volume (except for 
4ischylus’ Soliloquy) is certainly the collection at the end of 
certain criticisms by Miss Barrett upon her future husband’s 
poems. These alone would make the new volume worth 
having. They are precisely what one would expect from 
Mrs. Browning. She is down on Browning’s bad grammar, 
on his obscurities, and, above all, on his rhythmical inequali- 
ties. She is always acute, and her position is always defen- 
sible ; but often, in her passion for restoring missing par- 
ticles, for smoothing things out and regularising them, 
for making Browning softer, she suggests changes (he 
adopted some of them) that are not improvements. She 
takes the line (from The Boy and the Angel) 


Morning, noon, eve and night 


and asks if Browning prefers it to 
Morning, evening, noon and night. 


Or she quotes from Saul : 
For in the black midtent silence 
three drear days 


and says characteristically: ‘“‘ A word seems omitted before 
silence—and the short line is too short to the ear.” But her 
suggestions are sometimes very striking in their rightness ; 
and these notes are an interesting addition to the small 
body of good material of the sort that exists in English. 

a + * 

I have just seen the first number of The New Republic, 
dated November 7th. It will represent in America a body 
of opinion somewhat analogous to that for which this journal 
stands here. In size, appearance, and arrangement it resembles 
the English sixpenny literary and political weekly more 
closely than any other foreign periodical I have seen. 
Editorial notes, leaders, political middles, literary middles, 
literary causerie, and reviews appear in this order, and an 
English reader feels at home with it at once. The minimum 
wage, the “ bi-partisan system,” the American elections, 
trade unionism, unemployment, and various topics arising 
from the war are amongst the political questions discussed ; 
Messrs. Shaw, Wells and Galsworthy turn up, as in duty 
bound, as subjects for literary comment; and the contri- 
butors include, besides various distinguished American 
journalists, Miss Rebecca West, Mr. H. N. Brailsford, and 
Mr. Hugh Walpole. The writing is excellently restrained, 
with here and there a refreshing local touch, as when Switzer- 
land is described as “‘ that tall but thin Republic ’—a phrase 
which, although it is composed of common English words, 
would not occur to an Englishman. The cover is in the 
best traditions of printing. SoLoMoN EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Demi-Gods. By James SrerHEens. Macmillan. 5s. 
net. 

The Gentleman Adventurer. By H.C. Bamey. Methuen. 
6s. 


The Choice of Life. By Greorcetrre Lesianc. Translated 
by ALEXANDER TEIxErRA DE Matros. Methuen. 6s. 

My Husband Still: A Working Woman’s Story. Compiled 
by Heten Hamitton. With a Foreword by Joun 
GatsworTHy. Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 


Some critics, I observe, have said that Mr. Stephens has 
in The Demi-Gods done less well than before, others that 
he has done better than before: “instead of which the 
answer is in the affirmative.” To my mind this is the 
first book in which Mr. Stephens has proved himself an 
artist. I yield to no one who is fit to yield to in my admira- 
tion for the admirable parts of, say, The Crock of Gold: 
they were real bits of faery-lore, fresh and paradoxical as 
only truth can be, and even truth only to an Irishman : 
charming, poetical, musical, profound, anything you will. 
But, on the other hand, there were pages of very dull and 
irrelevant and unphilosophical philosophising. In The 
Demi-Gods there are no such pages. Everything hangs 
together. One idea inspires throughout both the story 
and the philosophy, so that the two are indistinguishable. 

Patsy. MacCann and his daughter Mary and their donkey 
were the perfect nomads. They just wandered about and 
got what food they could: they had a truly Christian 
disregard for the rights of property, and otherwise they 
were pretty complete heathens, all three of them. To them, 
therefore, came three angels, and journeyed with them. 


Finaun was an Archangel when he was in his own place ; Caeltia 
was a Seraph, and Art was a Cherub. . . . 

Finaun was wise, childish and kind, and between him and the little 
ass which drew their cart there was a singular and very pleasant 
resemblance. 

Caeltia was dark and determined, and if he had cropped his beard 
with a scissors, the way Patsy MacCann did, he would have resembled 
Patsy MacCann as closely as one man can resemble another. 

Art was dark also, and young and swift and beautiful. Looking 
carelessly at him one would have said that, barring the colour, he was 
the brother of Mary MacCann, and that the two of them were born at 
a birth, and a good birth. 


So you see where the demi-gods belonged. But from a 
story which Finaun told, and other indications, I gather 
that Finaun himself really belonged to Eileen Ni Cooley 
rather than to the ass, and of that you must make what you 
can, for it does not trouble me, and I have not space to quote 
you the story he tells—it is about two souls that are at 
enmity because they are in love, right through the times 
and places, and it recalls those old Greek phantasies of love 
and hate, of binding and loosing forces, of like-to-like and 
like-to-opposite, which are not merely Greek phantasies 
but truths of fact: more especially, truths of sex. But 
who, you may ask, was Eileen Ni Cooley anyway? This 
is how she comes into the story : 


“Do you not like that woman ? ” Caeltia enquired. 

“ She’s a bad woman,” replied Patsy. 

“ What sort of a bad woman is she ?” 

“ She’s the sort that commits adultery with every kind of man,” 
said he harshly. 

Caeltia turned over that accusation for a moment. 

“ Did she ever commit adultery with yourself ? ” said he. 

“* She did not,” said Patsy, “ and that’s why I don’t like her.” 

Caeltia considered that statement also, and found it reasonable. 

“ I think,” said he, “ that the reason you don’t like that woman is 
because you like her too much.” 

“* It’s so,” said Patsy, ‘‘ but there is no reason for her taking on with 
every kind of man and not taking on with me at all.” 

He was silent for a moment. 





“I tell you,” said he furiously, “* that I made love to that woman 
from the dawn to the dark, and then she walked off with a man that 
came down a little road.” 

“ That was her right,”’ said Caeltia mildly. 

“* Maybe it was, but for the weight of a straw I would have killed 
the pair of them that night in the dark place.” 

“ Why didn’t you ?” 

“* She had me weakened. My knees gave under me when she walked 
away, and there wasn’t even a curse in my mouth.” 


Billy the Music joined the party later, after Eileen Ni 
Cooley had departed, her affair with Patsy having violently 
but happily culminated : and there was some grand story- 
telling. Eileen, I should add, joined them again later. 
Lastly, the affair of Mary and Art culminated too, but in 
a queer way that nobody could understand or appreciate 
without having read the rest of the book: it seems as if 
the demi-god put off his half of divinity because of her, but 
certainly became no less divine. 

The wisdom peeps out at you from Mr. Stephens’s pages— 
between the mysteries. It reveals itself as it does in Nature’s 
own manifestations, in inarticulate sounds and casual 
glimpses and intangible suggestions. It is as vague as the 
air, but as solid as the earth. Indeed, it is astonishing how 
close to the earth the mere perusal of this book brings you. 
The humour is so free from consciousness or sophistication, 
the imagination so careless and yet so radiant, that ordinary 
standards and acceptances cease to exist : 

It is to be remarked that the angels were strangely like Patsy Mac- 
Cann. Their ideas of right and wrong almost entirely coincided with 
his. They had no property and so they had no prejudices, for the 
person who has nothing may look upon the world as his inheritance, 
while the person who has something has seldom anything but that. 


One feels not that Mr. Stephens has, as an objective 
fact, written a beautiful book: one feels personally and 
intimately grateful to him for having added something 
beautiful to life. The difference cannot be logically defended 
or explained, but there it is. 

Whether you like Mr. Bailey’s The Gentleman Adventurer 
or not depends entirely upon whether you like that sort of 
thing, for it is more that sort of thing than one often gets. 
It is real Spanish Main—genuine pirates and slaves, blood 
and oaths, and knives and pistols, the whole bag of tricks : 
done without, or almost without, the affectations of con- 
scious “romance,” in hearty, vigorous language that 
makes you accept piracy as a reasonable if old-world pro- 
fession, and brings those strange times and places discon- 
certingly into your vision. Mr. Bailey has done what 
writers whose chief concern is with the adventures of the 
past rarely do—he has taken the trouble to master the 
psychology of his characters, just as if they lived now 
in Suburbia: they are crude and frequently violent 
characters, but by no means crudely drawn. 

The Choice of Life contains scarcely any story: the 
theme is the failure of a beautiful but simple country girl 
to respond to the emotional stimulus provided mainly by a 
devoted (and cultured) friend, but also at one point by an 
impassioned lover. It would be unfair to call the whole 
thing “ sentimental ” in the opprobrious sense : “ precious ” 
is a nearer word. Graceful as is the writing, it fails to move 
one: the whole strikes one as being genuinely felt—but 
felt at a distance. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s introduction to My Husband Still is 
a brief, logical, unsentimental plea for extension of divorce 
facilities among the poor. Everyone ought to read it. 
Mr. Galsworthy seems to think everyone ought to read the 
actual book, but of that I am less sure. There are moving 
and convincing things in it. A “ Note” tells us: “ This 
story in all essentials is true. It has been compiled from 
the written and spoken narrative of Mrs. Tyrrell herself.” 
But all the same it is not a convincing book, and at some 
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points is liable to give a dangerously false impression of how 
poor people live. Mrs. Tyrrell, for instance, lives for years 
separated from her husband and keeps her two children on 
fifteen shillings a week, which she always earns with great 
ease as a needlewoman. She keeps up a charming little 
house, with two bedrooms, and her children are always so 
tidy that they have discarded clothes to give away to poorer 
children. Well, on fifteen shillings a week it simply can’t 
be done. The discrepancy is the more astonishing as, 
of course, there is no question of the story’s authenticity : 
that is guaranteed by Miss Hamilton. And in its picture 
of how the poor regard the well-meant patronising inter- 
ference of the rich, and of the way in which they dread the 
impersonal brutality of the law, the book rings unquestion- 
ably true. GERALD GOULD. 


THE-UNKNOWN GUEST! 


The Unknown Guest. By Maurice Marevreruinck. Trans- 
lated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE Matros. Methuen. 
5s. net. 

M. Maeterlinck has been to the back of beyond, to the 
dark forward and abysm of time, to the stables where the 
famous Elberfeld horses converse and calculate, and he has 
come back to tell us all about it in his own engaging way : 
gracefully, artistically, smoothly, with no division or 
dissonance between fact and argument, with a good 
deal of persuasive speculation and a little, very, very 
gentle humour. In the book actually before us he does not, 
strictly speaking, tell us all about it, but only half; a second 
volume is to deal with the miracles of Lourdes, “ the pheno- 
mena of so-called matcrialization, of the divining-rod, and 
of fluidic asepsis.”” For the moment, we have M. Maeter- 
linck’s study of “ veridical apparitions and hallucinations 
and haunted houses ... of those manifestations which 
have been oddly and not very appropriately described as 
‘psychometric’; of the knowledge of the future: pre- 
sentiments, omens, premonitions, precognitions, and the 
rest; and, Jastly, of the Elberfeld horses.” Only in the 
last case has M. Macterlinck anything new and first-hand to 
giveus. To Elberfeld he did actually go himself, he examined 
and tested the learned horses by every method he could 
devise, he followed “ equine spelling” and equine arith- 
metic (with the reservation that his own mathematics were 
so much more elementary than the animals’), he saw a 
lesson end “ with a joke carried rather too far by the pupil, 
who catches his good master by the seat of his trousers, 
into which he plants disrespectful teeth”; in short, the 
enquirer enjoyed himself thoroughly and came away con- 
vinced that the horses do do exactly what is claimed for 
them. For the rest, he relies frankly on the ordinary 
accessible mass of “ psychic phenomena” ; especially on such 
of it as has been tested by the S.P.R. Scareely anywhere, 
we think, does he ask us to accept any fact that would not 
be readily accepted by most serious students of the subject, 
though he rates “ cross-correspondence ” as more successful 
than we ourselves should be inclined to admit that it has 
ever been. 

Particularly interesting is the chapter dealing with know- 
ledge of the future. M. Maeterlinck states clearly (though, 
not being a god, he does not solve) the metaphysical diffi- 
culties implicit in foreknowledge of what, if it exists at all, 
exists only as being-about-to-be. (Does that involve less 
real existence than having-been ?) The paradox becomes 
clearest in the case of warnings (given by spirits ?)— 

What would you have them do in the circle in which our logic 
imprisons them? Either they foretell us a calamity which their 
predictions cannot avert, in which case there is no use in foretelling 


it, or, if they announce it to us and at the same time give us the means 
to prevent it, they do not really see the future and are foretelling 





nothing, since the calamity is not to take place, with the result that 
their action seems equally absurd in both cases, 


There are, however, some occasions on which the disaster 
being, so to speak, impersonal, can come true without 
rendering the warning futile, as when a man feels a mystic 
compulsion not to go under a certain cliff, and the cliff then 
falls down at the time when the man would otherwise have 
been under it. Also (though this M. Maeterlinck does not 
mention) there was the Socratic daimon, which carried with 
its negative commands a mystical conviction of ethical 
authority. 

It would be easy to pick one or two small holes in the 
logic of the treatise ; for instance, M. Maeterlinck’s hesitation 
to credit his subliminal self with mathematical knowledge 
is surely irreconcilable with his general theory of the sub- 
liminal. But the interesting thing is just that general 
theory. If I understand aright, the Unknown Guest is a 
sort of world-subliminal. This a large if not a new con- 
ception. It is but a step from the sublime to the subliminal. 

The elaboration of the theory cannot be even suggested 
by brief quotation; here, at all events, are one or two 
essential sayings : 

It is quite possible and even very probable that the dead are all 
around us, since it is impossible that the dead do not live. Our sub- 
consciousness must mingle with all that does not die in them... 
Then does the existence of our unknown guest presume the immor- 
tality of a part of ourselves ? Can one possibly doubt it? ... The 
whole of this ambiguous drama, with its incoherent crowds, is probably 
enacted round about the dim estuary where our normal consciousness 
flows into our subconsciousness. . . We should be wrong, however, 
to fix all our attention on these extraordinary phenomena, either 
those with which we connect the deceased or those no less striking 
ones in which we do not believe that they take part. They are evi- 
dently precious points of emergence. . But it is within ourselves, 
in the silence of the darkness of our being, where it is ever in motion, 
guiding our destiny, that we should strive to surprise that mystery. 
; From the darkest corners of our ego it directs our veritable life, 
the one that is not to die, and pays no heed to our thought or to any- 
thing emanating from our reason, which believes that it guides our 
steps. It alone knows the long past that preceded our birth and the 
endless future that will follow our departure from this earth. It 
is itself that future and that past, all those from whom we have sprung 
and all those who will spring from us. It represents in the individual 
not only the species but that which preceded it, and that which will 
follow it. ... 


M. Maeterlinck shows very great skill in making all his 
instances subserve his thesis; in fact, the thesis no doubt is 
in many ways consequent upon the instances. The trans- 
lation of the book is excellent, keeping as much of French 
grace as is possible in English. 


WORK AND WAGES 

Work and Wages: In continuation of Earl Brassey’s “‘ Work 
and Wages ’”’ and * Foreign Work and English Wages.” 
Part III.—*“ Social Betterment.” By Sypney J. Caap- 
MAN, Professor of Political Economy and Dean of the 
Faculty in the University of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Eart Brassey. Longmans. 9s. net. 
Forty-two years ago Lord Brassey published a modest 
volume entitled Work and Wages, followed in 1879 by 4 
sequel, Foreign Work and English Wages, containing a number 
of useful facts and suggestions relating to production and 
the differences between men, based partly on what he had 
noticed of the experience of his father, the successful railway 
contractor. It was not anything very strong or forceful, 
but it came as a breath of fresh air on the academic abstrac- 
tions of the time, when professors were still talking (as some 
Socialists have continued to do) of “ the labourer ” and “ the 
capitalist ”—abstractions which it is not easy to recognise 
in life. A whole generation passed, during which Lord 
Brassey found spheres of usefulness more distinguished than 
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those of Economic authorship. Rather than republish his 
early essay, he commissioned Professor Chapman to go over 
the field again and write an up-to-date version. In 1904, 
accordingly, we had the first volume, entitled Foreign 
Competition ; in 1908 the second volume, entitled Wages 
and Employment ; and now in 1914 the final volume, Social 
Betterment. We congratulate both the noble begetter and 
the academic author on the completion of a twelve years’ 
task. 

It is, indeed, a wide survey that Professor Chapman has 
taken—a survey which goes necessarily far beyond anything 
of which he has first-hand knowledge. In the first volume, 
indeed, he stuck as closely as he could to Lord Brassey’s 
view of his subject ; and he gave us interesting reports of 
the progress of different industries in other countries, with 
the bearing of relative technical efficiency on international 
trade. A great deal of new information was thus brought 
into view. ‘The second volume dealt with Trade Unionism, 
Arbitration and Conciliation, Unemployment, Labour Ex- 
changes and Old Age Pensions. Here the information was 
less fresh, but the volume had, at least, the value of focussing 
for us into a certain unity various separate movements. The 
volume now before us, whilst to the ordinary reader possibly 
more interesting, will seem to the economic student less 
useful. It consists of a series of seven quite distinct chapters, 
one apiece being devoted to housing, health, homework, 
boy-labour, profit-sharing and “ Labour Copartnership,” 
the Poor Law and “ public assistance,” and so on, which 
are rather in the nature of review articles than a contribution 
to learning. From the study of things we pass to a survey 
of books about the things, and occasionally even to a review 
of books about books about the things! Nor are we fatigued 
by any precise analysis of the scientific contributions of 
other workers, or a bibliographical completeness in the 
enumeration. Yet we are taken over a great deal of ground 
in a “chatty” way. The result is something which the 
ordinary reader will consider “ cultivating,” but the student 
may find disappointing, as not advancing economic science. 
Nor will either the philanthropist or statesman find much 
guidance. Professor Chapman, indeed, implics throughout 
an approval of “ Social Betterment,” if only one could be 
sure what it is! He would like to see some action taken, 
but his mind is equally balanced between the desirability of 
experimenting in one direction and the undesirability of 
abandoning experiments in the diametrically opposite 
direction. This is perhaps the new form of academic 
paralysis. Which way to move becomes as uncertain as 
whether we had better move at all! The final sentence of 
the book gives a characteristic impression. “ Our general 
conclusion,” says Professor Chapman, “if one may be 
offered, is this: that a final choice can only be exercised in 
the light of a knowledge of sociological laws, of which as yet 
we are ignorant, but that our ignorance is no ground for 
precluding tentative reforms, particularly in view of the fact 
that through experiment alone can the requisite knowledge 
be acquircd.”’ 


VAMPIRES 
Vampires and Vampirism. By Dupitey Wricar. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Dudley Wright is solicitous for us. Here we are, living 
in an age which collects superstitions with as much zeal as 
Imperial Rome collected religions, and in which “ the 
awakened interest in supernormal phenomena. . . has 
included in its wake the absorbing subject of Vampirism.” 
Yet nobody has published a collection of vampire stories. 
“ Absorbing subject ” is neat, considering the nature of the 
activities of vampires; but perhaps Mr. Wright didn’t do 


Rider. 





it on purpose. At all events, he has done his best to supply 
the long-felt want. He has no theories as to the extent to 
which his extravagant stories may have a scientific founda- 
tion. He merely collects all the most bloodcurdling tales 
he can find. He is content to remain an anthologist. 

Most of these stories come from Eastern and especially 
South-Eastern Europe. It is in the more backward Slavonic 
countries that the universal vampire superstition is most 
deeply rooted ; and the origin of the word must be traced to 
our gallant little Servian allies. Generally speaking, a 
vampire is a dead man who rises from the grave to suck the 
blood of the living. He usually operates at night, but Polish 
and Russian vampires are effective between noon and 
midnight. It is usually witches, wizards and excommuni- 
cated persons who become vampires; but anybody may 
become one if a cat walks across his grave or a bird flies over 
it. The ultimate test of a vampire is the rosiness of the 
corpse’s cheeks and the redness of his blood; and the 
methods of diagnosis vary from place to place. The Bul- 
garians used to disinter promiscuously the bodies of the 
twelve-months dead in order to separate the sheep from the 
goats. 


The Wallachians employed a rather elaborate method of divination. 
They were in the habit of choosing a boy young enough to make it 
certain that he was innocent of any impurity. He was then placed on 
an absolutely black and unmutilated horse which had never stumbled. 
The horse was then made to ride about the cemetery and pass over all 
the graves. If the horse refused to pass over any grave, that grave was 
believed to shelter a vampire. Their records state that when such a 
grave was opened it was generally found to contain a corpse as fat and 
handsome as that of a full-blooded man quietly sleeping. The finest 
vermilion blood would flow from the throat when cut, and this was held 
to be the blood he had sucked from the veins of living people. 


Methods of countering vampires are numerous and diverse. 
A stake can be driven through the corpse, or his head may 
be cut off, or his body burned after the heart has been taken 
out. Preventive steps may also be taken against a person’s 
return as a vampire. In California you broke the spine of 
the corpse ; in Wallachia the method was “ to rub the body 
in certain parts with the lard of a pig, killed on St. Ignatius’s 
Day.” We have no space here to enumerate all the curious 
developments of the belief or to comment on Mr. Wright’s 
stories. Of these, the grimmest is perhaps that of the 
merchant of Bagdad, whose wife, “ who, by the way, never 
touched supper at home,” was a necrophagous vampire. But 
anyone who desires to pursue the subject may go to the book 
itself. Mr. Wright gives a fairly full bibliography, which, 
however, fails to mention Ranft’s jolly treatise De mastica- 
tione mortuorum in tumulis, published at the height of the 
eighteenth-century vampire-boom. But none of these 
collections of “ facts”’ is more creepy than the late Bram 
Stoker’s romance Dracula. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Highways and Byways of Lincolnshire. By W. F. Rawnstey. Illus- 
trated by Freprerickx L. Griccs. Macmillan. 5s. net. 

Lincolnshire is not physically one of the most beautiful counties 
in England, though with wold, marsh, and fen it presents a far greater 
variety of fine scenery than most people who have not visited it would 
suspect. But architecturally it is one of the most interesting parts of 
the kingdom, its old churches of all periods being very numerous and 
very rich in special characteristics. Mr. Rawnsley writes brightly and 
with discrimination on architecture, and extracts an enormous amount 
of entertaining antiquarian information out of local history. There are 
about 120 of Mr. Griggs’s charming and faithful drawings, “ Boston 
Stump” being almost inevitably used for frontispiece. The volume, as 
a whole, is fully up to the high standard of this indispensable series. 


The Historical Record of the Imperial Visit to India, 1911. Murray. 
10s. 6d. net. 

It is, to the outsider, curious that the royal visit to India three years 

ago should have had two official histories. The Hon. John Fortescue 

was attached tc the party as historian, and he duly produced an account 
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which, however, made no pretence to completeness. It was, indeed, 
rather unofficially candid here and there, while the manner of writing 
was not unlike that lately made so exasperatingly familiar to us all 
through the essays of the Eye-witness with General French’s head- 
quarters. The big volume now published has been compiled, by 
anonymous hands, from the official records, and it is complete. That 
is to say, it contains the log of the tour from the first day to the last, 
with every speech, loyal address and reply, and the name of every 
person associated, in any kind of responsible or ornamental duty, with 
the ceremonies. The portraits of Indian princes make an appropriately 
impressive and (in the Miltonic sense) barbaric array. The most interest- 
ing among them is that of the Begum of Bhopal, whose face, we believe 
for the first time, is pictured without the veil. Some of the small 
photographs of British officers are calculated to arouse resentment in 
the victims. The illustrations of the Durbar and other scenes bring 
out mainly the astonishing pitch of neatness and mechanical perfection 
to which official pageantry in India has been carried. 


THE CITY 


AD it not been for the War Loan, the attention of 
H the City would have been concentrated upon the 
Settlement, which, although supposed to have 
terminated on the 18th inst., is still in progress. There has 
been a good deal of give and take in the matter and an 
appreciable number of engagements have been liquidated. 
Every transaction actually settled is so much to the good, 
but very many bargains have been carried over on the lines 
already indicated in these notes, so that the day of reckoning 
is merely postponed. Whether it be due to a feeling of 
relief on account of the Stock Exchange Settlement being 
in progress, or to the feeling that with the War Loan out of 
the way there will be more business, or to an impression 
that the military outlook is more favourable, is not clear, 
but a better tone is certainly perceptible in such markets 
as exist, particularly in Argentine and Cuban Rails. The 
New York Stock Exchange opens to-day for restricted 
dealings in bonds, and there is still talk of the early opening 
of our own Stock Exchanges. This I continue to doubt, 
if only for the following reason: the big banks, insurance 
companies, and similar institutions make up their accounts 
at the end of the calendar year, and if the Stock Exchange 
were then open and they had to value their investments at 
the real prices determined by a free market, the depreciation 
that would have to be revealed would be enormous. It 
suits the big interests, therefore, to take as the basis of their 
valuation the prices ruling at the end of July, when the 
Stock Exchanges were closed. These will show a sufficiently 
serious depreciation, but nothing compared to what it 
would be if the Stock Exchanges were now to reopen with 
unrestricted dealings. 
* * * 


Much has been written about the War Loan, and this is 
not surprising, for not only does it represent the largest 
single financial operation in the history of this country, 
but it is attended by a number of novel conditions. The 
statement that the Bank of England, during the next three 
years, will advance the full issue price without additional 
margin, at one per cent. below Bank Rate, must have made 
an enormous difference to the number of subscriptions, 
and the idea was a brilliant one, although, if the privilege 
is taken to any great extent one wonders in what currency 
the loans will be paid. It really comes to this, that for the 
next three years the loan may be regarded as a subsidiary 
currency. Many people would have preferred a straight- 
forward 4 per cent. loan at par or just under. Presumably 
the Government or its advisers consider that a 3} per cent. 
loan, issued at a price at which, including profit on redemp- 
tion, it returns just above 4 per cent., sounded better for 
the credit of the country than if a 4 per cent. type of loan 
were issued. Actually the country loses considerably in 
income-tax by the issue of a 8} per cent. loan, for assuming 


that the tax were maintained for thirteen years at 2s. 6d., 
it would represent about two and three-quarter millions 
less than on a 4 per cent. loan. The explanation is that, 
although a 3} per cent. loan issued at 95 and repayable 
at par in fourteen years gives practically the same yield as a 
4 per cent. loan issued at 97, redeemable at the same date, 
income-tax in the former case is not paid upon the £5 profit 
which is the difference between the issue and the redemption 
price. As was a foregone conclusion, the loan has been 
over-subscribed. If the public had not responded suffi- 
ciently the big banks would have made good the deficiency. 
There has been a marked difference between this loan and 
big loans issued when the Stock Exchange is open. In the 
latter case, all the activity occurs during the first day of the 
loan, brokers rushing in with large subscriptions on behalf 
of clients and themselves. This has the disadvantage, 
however, that if the loan does not go well, heavy selling takes 
place at once by underwriters and others in anticipation 
of their allotments, and on this becoming known to the 
public subscriptions cease and the loan is a failure. This 
occurred, notably, with the Brazilian Loan, issued last year 
by Messrs. Rothschild and Sons. In the present case, the 
réle played by the Stock Exchange being naturally a minor 
one, the loan has depended upon the public and non-pro- 
fessional element, and subscriptions have, therefore, come in 
steadily throughout the week. 


* * * 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that the Argentine 
Republic is one of the few countries which stands to gain 
by the war. The demand for its products is greater than 
ever, and it is significant that freights from the Argentine 
to Europe for the next few months have jumped up enor- 
mously during the past week or two. A reminder of the 
extent to which we depend upon the Argentine for foodstuffs 
has been the unpleasant news of the sinking by a German 
auxiliary cruiser of a British boat with a cargo of meat 
valued at a quarter of a million. Information from all parts 
of the cereal districts of the Argentine is most optimistic, 
and this time the heavy rains have come at the right moment. 
According to one of the Argentine papers, the traffic super- 
intendent of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway has 
paid a visit of inspection through the cereal zone of the 
country, and he stated that he had never seen a crop present 
a better aspect than it does in many parts, and that all the 
growers with whom he spoke held the opinion that prospects 
had never been so good. Cattle and sheep were in excellent 
condition, and prices paid were high. As this observer 
covered a distance of over 800 miles by daylight, his views are 
worthy of attention. It looks as though the harvest would 
be an early one, and already the rate of exchange is improving. 
My own advices from Buenos Ayres are that the crop pros- 
pects are uncommonly good, but that people there are 
wondering how the movement of the crops is going to be 
financed. All the big Argentine railway stocks should be 
worth buying, and people who are prepared to run the risk 
of slight fluctuations in the exchange might do worse than 
pick up some of the Argentine National Mortgage Bank 
6 per cent. Bonds (Cedulas), an internal loan, absolutely 
guaranteed by the Federal Government, which can now be 
bought to yicld about 7} per cent. Settled as Argentina !s 
politically, conditions in the provinces are not yet the same 
as in most European countries, for the Buenos Ayres papers 
are congratulating the new Government of the State of 
Entre Rios on the fact that when they assumed office they 
found 22 dollars (just under £2) in the Treasury, which 1s 
stated to be much above the average, the Treasury assets 
in such cases generally consisting of outstanding bills. 


Emit Davies. 
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| THE TRUTH ABOUT 
VACCINATION. 


By H. VALENTINE KNAGGS, L.R.C.P., &€. 
Bo oks Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE FORGING OF PASSION 
INTO POWER. 
or By MARY EVEREST BOOLE. Cloth, 
THE TRUTH WE OWE 
Fearless 3°02 
A Vision of Sex. By HENRY 
HAMILL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
@ 
Thinkers MAMMON’S VICTIMS. 
By T. BROCKELBANK. 6d. net. 
MAN’S BEST FOOD. 
An Enquiry into the Case for a Non-fiesh Diet. 
By Dr. G. KRUGER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE ROAD TO FREEDOM. 
By JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, M.P., and 
ETHEL WEDGWOOD. Cloth, Is. net. 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


Their Nature, Essence and Maintenance. By 
VICTOR YARROS. Cloth, Is. net. 


FOR LIBERTY. 


An Anthology of Revolt. Cloth, 7d. net. 


LONDON : 

INSTEAD OF SOCIALISM. 
C. W. DANIEL By CHARLES DANIEL. Cloth, Is. net. 
oo ee Complete Lists post free. 

















LECTURE BY 
BERNARD SHAW 


KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.C,, 
On WEDNESDAY, DEC. 2nd, 1914 


At 8.30 p.m. 
THE CASE AGAINST INEQUALITY 


SEATS 5/-, 2/6 and 1/- 











Application fur tickets should be made to 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W. 
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PER PAGE—EIGHT GUINEAS, and pro rata. 
Per Inch, Eight Shillings. Special Positions, 10 Gns. per page 


FINANCE. Per Page. 

Reports - . - - - £10 Ios. 

Mertincs - - - - - £12 12s. 
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PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS: 
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One Penny per Word (Minimum 30 Words). 
Latest Day for “ Copy "—WEDNESDAY. 
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THIRD IMPRESSION 


COMMON 
SENSE about 
the WAR By 


BERNARD SHAW 





pe OUT on the day of 


issue, THE New SratesMANn 
for November 14 with Special 
War Supplement was reprinted 
and AGAIN COMPLETELY 
SOLD OUT on Friday, Nov. 20. 


A further reprint of “Common 
Sense about the War” is now on 
sale separately, price Sixpence, 
and may be obtained at all news- 
agents and railway bookstalls, or 
will be posted direct by the 
Publisher on receipt of Seven- 
pence. 
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y OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the ‘management of the Society of 
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- TYPEWRITING. 
A eos MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE- WRITTEN with 
care and expedition. Translations. Good testimonials.—Mes. Fow ier 
Surrn, Cranford, Garden Village, Church End, Finchley, N. 
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—C. F., 27, F Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W 
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CONSTABLE’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. | iiustrated in 
Colour and Black and White by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 
Royal 8vo. 12s Gd net 
Limited large paper edition, 318 Gd net 

‘In every way excellent.''—Spectator. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. tustrated 
in Colour and Black and White by W. HEATH ROBIN- 
SON. Crown 4to. 12s 6d net 
Limited large paper edition, 318 6d net. 

‘*A master alike in line and colour.''—Guardian. 


TOMMY TREGENNIS. By Mary E. PHILLIPS. 
New Edition. illustrated in Colour. Square 8vo 5Ssnet 
‘* An admirable Christmas book.’'—Sphere. 


BLACK TALES FOR WHITE CHILDREN. 
By Capt. and Mrs. STIGAND. Illustrated by JOHN 
HARGRAVE, Square 8vo 5s net 

‘* A book of really good fairy stories.''—Country Life. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES. Edited by 

CHARLES BOYD, C.M.G. With an Introduction by the 

Right Hon. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, In2 vols. 158net 

‘*A vivid historical and biographical picture of the politics of a 
generation.’’—The Times. 


THE CURVES OF LIFE. By THEODORE A. COOK. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo 12s 6d net 
‘* Very able and thoughtful.'’—Westminster Gazette. 


IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS. By Have- 
LOCK ELLIS. Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo 
6s net 
‘*A brilliant example of impressionism in literature."’ 

Daily Telegraph. 
LETTERS OF A WOMAN HOMESTEADER. 
ByELINORE PRUITT STEWART. Illustrated. 4S 6d net 

‘* Discriminating and witty...... exquisite.'’—A berdeen Free Press. 


MEMOIRS OF YOUTH. Things Seen and 


Known. By GIOVANNI VISCONTI VENOSTA. 
Illustrated. 12s 6d net 
‘* A clever, intimate, first-hand record of experiences.''"—The Times. 


SOME OLD SCOTS JUDGES. Anecdotes and 
Impressions. By W. FORBES GRAY. Illustrated. 
10s 6d net 


‘A fascinating subject...... the pages teem with interesting matter."’ 
Daily News. 


EMILE VERHAEREN. By STEFAN ZWEIG. With 

Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo 6s net 

‘*A very discriminating and interesting monograph.'’—W. L. 
CourRTNEY in the Daily Telegraph. 


FLAUBERT. By EMILE FAGUET. With Photogravure 


Frontispiece. Demy 8vo 6s net 
BALZAC. By EMILE FAGUET. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo 6s net 


THE PROOF OF GOD. A Dialogue with Two 
Letters. By HAROLD BEG:‘IE. Crown 8vo 28 6d net 


‘* At once popular and telling...... very forceful.’’ : 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


LAW AND USAGE OF WAR. Being a 
Practical Manual of War and Prize. By sir 
THOMAS BARCLAY. 58 net 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. By 
WICKHAM STEED. Third Edition. 7s 6d net 


** Mr. Steed, brilliant and subtle work.''"—Saturday Review. 


PROBLEMS OF POWER. By w. MorRTON 
FULLERTON. New and Revised Edition. 78 6d net 


‘*The brilliancy of Mr. Fullerton’s analysis, always interesting, 
always instructive.'’"—Morning Post. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 


NATIONS. By J. HOLLAND ROSE. Fourth 
Edition, with a New Preface. 7s 6d net 


‘* A scholarly and luminous survey.'’—Standard. 


PETER MOOR. A Narrative of the German 


Campaign in South-West Africa. By GUSTAV 
FRENSSEN. Paper, 28 net ; cloth, 28 Gd net 


‘A very great work of art.',—VERNON LEE in the Westminster Gazette 


HUMAN BULLETS. A Soldier’s Story of 


Port Arthur. By Lieut. SAKURAI. 
Paper, 28 net ; cloth, 2S 6d net 


‘* The most vivid story of modern battles ever written.'’’—The Star. 





FIGHTING LINES. With Various Reinforce- 


ments. Patriotic Poems. By HAROLD 
BEGBIE. Paper, 18 net ; cloth, 2S net 


‘* Verse that stirs the heart with a ringing lilt.''"—The Times, 





6s NOVELS 








MODERN PLAYS 





THE RIOT ACT. A Play. By JAMES SEXTON. 
Paper, 18 net ; cloth, 1s Ed net 


GARSIDE’S CAREER. A Play. By HAROLD 
BRIGHOUSE. Paper, 18 net ; cloth, 18 6d net 
** A clever thing cleverly done.'’"— Manchester Guardian. 





THE WITCH. By MARY JOHNSTON, Author of " The 
Old Dominion,"’ &c. 6s 


‘* Never has she shown her skill more strongly.’’—Evening Standard, 


THE RAFT. By CONINGSBY DAWSON, Author of 


**The Garden Without Walls."’ 6s 
‘* Human and moving.'’—New Statesman. 
THE NIGHTINGALE, By NANCY MOORE. A 
First Novel. 6s 
TRIBUTARIES. 


A Novel of the Changing 
Times. ANON. 6s 
‘*One of the best-written novels of the year.’’—Punch. 


THE RIGHT TRACK. A Novel. By CLARA 
LOUISE BURNHAM, Author of “' Jewel," &c. 6s 


‘Miss Burnham's admirers will not want to put it down until the 
final page.''—Westminster Gazette. 


COME OUT TO PLAY. By M. E. F. IRWIN, 
Author of ‘‘ How Many Miles to Babylon ?”’ 6s 
** An author of much talent and originality."'"—Morning Post. 


CAIRO. A Novel. By PERCY WHITE, Author of 
‘* Mr. Bailey-Martin,” &c. 6s 


‘** Admirable...... deftly woven.''—Atheneum. 








*.* Write to 10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C., for Constable’s Autumn 
List, which gives full details of all these books. 
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